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LOUDEN 


Easy 
BarnlVi 


Rich  enough  in  appearance  for  the  millionaire's  barn  — 
Time-saving  and  money-making  enough  for  the  most  economically  run  business  barn- 
Cheap  enough  in  price  for  any  farm  barn  — 

No  barn  owner  can  afford  to  be  without  Louden  equipments 

louden  Roller  Bearing  Litter  Carriers  |;;,'„'r"a,';;f''.';LTblrm'e"  'rl?cifi°f  o"r 

brakes.  A  li>jlit  pull  on  the  hand  chain  hoists  the  heaviest  load  oflitter  in  the  box  ; 
nothing  to  slip;  the  load  or  empty  box  will  stand  at  any  height;  box  can  be  dumped  with 
shovel — no  need  to  soil  the  hands;  track  wheels  are  roller  bearing;  can  ier  runs  easily 
and  steadily  on  track.  Track  and  carrier  strong  enough  to  carry  a  ton  safely. 

Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  ""i^  ^/"^p'^'  "^^^      sanitary  in  con- 

wi.^va  wi-Miitf  *■»■«■  struction,  and  give  the  cow  true  Pasture- 

Comfort."  High  Built-Up  Curb  (can  be  used  only  with  Loudea  stanchion;-)  preverts 
waste  of  feed.  This  11-inch  curb  is  several  inches  higher  than  it  is  possible  to  use 
with  flat  bottom  stanchions. 

Louden  Stanchions  are  fastened  at  top  and  bottom  with  single  slack  chain  that  gives 

 L2l_:  Z  r  thecowgrcatfreedomandcomfort;  permits  thecow  toriseand  lie 

down  aseasily  and  naturally  asshedoes  in  the  pasture.  No  cracks  or  crevices  to  catch  and 
hold  dirt.  Nothing  about  our  "812" stall  to  get  out  of  order;  no  ■'go-right"devices  needed. 
Write  for  our  Free  Louden  Barn  Plans  Book — 112  pages  on  barn  construction  and  for 
Free  Catalogs  on  Louden  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  and  Louden  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.  (Est.  1867)  5201  Briggs  Ave.,  FArRFIELDJOWA 
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Protect  Your  Father 
and  Mother 

They  doubtless  made  it  possible 
for  you  to  attend  College,  why  not 
secure  them  against  loss  of  money 
invested  in  you  in  event  of  your 
death.  This  is  only  a  business  way 
to  look  at  Life  Insurance.  Buy  a 
policy  which  will  give  your  money 
back  if  you  live,  and  protect  them 
in  event  of  your  death.  The  pre- 
mium w^ill  be  lower  if  taken  now. 

The  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  Iowa  is  selling  a  special  pro- 
tection policy  for: 

$7.95  per  thousand  at  age  20 
$8.24  per  thonsand  at  age  25 
$8.65  per  thousand  at  age  30 
$9.29  per  thousand  at  age  35 
$10.31  per  thousand  at  age  40 

Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  Iowa 

Before  buying  Life  Insurance, 
inquire  about  our  new  policy  forms 
and  rates  of 

JOHN  F.  STONE,  Gen'l  Agt. 
RAYMOND  C.  GAUCH,  Student  Rep. 

Citizens  7357  501-2  MARZETTI  BLDG. 

Bell,  Main  2755  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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"They  are  not  built  of  pieces, 
And  they  cannot  go  to  pieces. 


YOU  CAN'T 
TELL- 

What  anything  costs  until 
the  upkeep  and  the  repair 
bills  have  quit  pulling  away 
at  your  bank  balance.  One 
of  the  finest  things  about  the 
Polk  System  Silo  is  that  you 
know  before  you  start  exact- 
ly what  it  is  going  to  cost 
you  for  all  time.  You  can 
rest  assured  that  there  will 
never  be  a  single  cent  spent 
for  repairs  or  upkeep.  First 
cost  is  the  total  cost. 

Polk  System  Silos  have 
been  exposed  to  fire,  wind, 
lightning,  and  every  other 
known  foe  to  safe  and  secure 
silage,  and  their  record  is  100 
per  cent  good.  Polk  System 
Silos  render  perfect  silage- 
keeping  service  and  they  last 
forever.  They  will  not  tum- 
ble till  Gabriel  toots. 

We  have  a  booklet  show- 
ing excellent  likenesses  of 
some  wonderful  silos — the 
very  best  that  dot  the  earth. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
it  to  you  FREE. 

WRITE  TODAY 

Polk  Genung  Polk  Co. 

FORT  BRANCH,  INDIANA 
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is  the  time  to  consider  giving 
your  meadows  and  pastures  a  Top 
Dressing  of  Ground  Limestone  or  Ag- 
ricultural Lime.  It  will  pay  you  and 
pay  you  well.  The  results  are  an  in- 
creased hay  yield,  and  hay  of  quality 
from  limed  meadows  will  demand  a 
good  price  next  year. 

The  Agricultural  Lime  &  Limestone  Ass  n 

406  Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Publications  of  our  Service 
Bureau  and  other  departments  should 
be  on  the  desks  of  all  agricultural 
students.  These  publications  are 
helpful  and  they  are  free.  Study 
the  plant  food  problem  from  every 
angle.  Address 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Publicity  Department,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Why  Suffer  Losses  from 

Hog  Cholera? 

For  prevention,  use  "544." 

If  your  herd  has  been  exposed,  is  infected  and  sick  with 
cholera,  treat  them  with  "544." 

"554"  is  a  chemical  substance — not  a  serum  or  virus — and 
is  administered  hypodermically. 

No  dangers  of  producing  abscesses — of  new  centers  of  in- 
fection— of  abortion — of  stopping  growth  or  development. 

Read  the  letter  below,  written  in  answer  to  one  of  inquiry 
from  Messrs.  Alex.  McClure  &  Son,  of  Braddyville,  Iowa,  to 
S.  D.  Crites,  a  banker-farmer,  of  Elida,  Ohio.  Messrs.  MeClure 
&  Sons  are  raisers  and  breeders  of  pure  bred  Duroc  swine  in  a 
large  way. 

Sarasota,  Florida,  March  4tli,  1915. 

Alex.  McClure  &  Sons: 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  favor  of  the  21st  ultimo  did  not  reach  me  until 
this  day,  hence  the  delay.  We  have  suffered  much  from  hog  cholera, 
and  have  tried  all  of  the  heard  of  remedies.  I  beg  to  answer  you  that 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes  ''544"  is  the  best  preventive  and  cure 
that  I  know  of.  I  say  cure  in  a  conservative  way,  for  I  do  not  claim 
it  will  cure  all  when  the  fever  has  risen  to  the  danger  point.  I  have 
not  lost  a  hog  since  1913.  ''544"  is  used  more  extensively  in  my  lo- 
cality than  any  other  remedy.  I  think  in  my  experience,  but  one  hog 
developed  an  abscess  and  that  was  around  the  hind  leg  and  was  not 
serious.  S.  D.  CEITES,  Allen  County,  Ohio. 

If  interested,  or  further  information  is  desired,  write  for 
free  booklet  to 

The  Thiele  Laboratories  Co. 

407  HARTMAN  BUILDING, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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AN  IDEAL  CORN  FIELD 


This  is  the  reproduction  from  the  actual  photograph  of  a  corn  field.  This  land 
has  been  under  cultivation  for  63  years.  Note  how  clear  the  ground  is  of  weeds. 
Note  size  of  the  stalks  and  ears.  Had  not  a  wind  storm  on  June  24th  prevented  but 
three  cultivations,  the  yield  of  this  clean  field  of  70  bushels  to  the  acre  would  have 
been  increased.    Another  cultivation  would  have  been  beneficial. 

A  field  like  this  is  not  an  accident,  but  is  to  be  expected  regularly  where  the 
Tower  Cultivator  is  used  according  to  our  instructions  for  adjustment. 

We  have  made  this  subject  a  study  for  years.  During  this  time  we  have  oper- 
ated in  many  varieties  of  soil  and  have  found  that  our  instructions  cover  all  of 
them.  When  you  see  a  field  on  which  a  TOWER  has  been  used  which  does  not  look 
like  this,  you  can  feel  confident  that  the  TOWER  has  not  been  used  according  to 
instructions.    It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  machine,  but  neglect  by  the  farmer. 

You  can  produce  clean,  productive  fields  like  this  every  time  if  you  follow  our 
printed  instructions  for  adjustment  and  operation. 

will  do  its  part, 
does  not  cut  off  the  corn  roots, 
produces  a  dust  mulch, 
cuts  all  the  surface  and  kills  the  weeds, 
makes  the  corn  ripen  earlier, 
increases  the  yield  per  acre, 
conserves  the  moisture. 

does  just  what  is  needed  to  produce  best  results  in 
corn  culture, 

gives  you  the  means  of  practicing  garden  culture  in 
the  corn  field. 

Don't  you  think  the  corn  crop  is  of  sufficient  value  to  give  it  the  very  best 
method  of  culture? 

Don't  forget  to  follow  instructions  carefullv  when  vou  buv  a  TOWER  and 
''Look  for  the  name  TOWER  on  the  tongue." 

THE  J.  D.  TOWER  &  SONS  CO. 

Sole  Makers 
MENDOTA,  ILLINOIS 


/  — 


The 

Tower 

Cultivator 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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How  Many  Cows  Can  You  Milk 
in  An  Hour? 

With  two  B-L-K  Milkers  one  man  can  milk  26  cows  in  an  hour 


They  are  easy  to  handle  and  great  money  savers. 

Dust  and  dirt  cannot  get  into  the  machines  at 
milking  time  and  they  are  easily  kept  clean  and 
sterile. 

If  you  are  interested  in  high  grade  milk  and  a 
method  of  reducing  your  milking  cost,  write  today  for 

our 

Illustrated  Book  FREE 

It  gives  you  valuable  information  on  producing 
certified  milk  easily  and  in  the  cheapest  way. 


Burrell  (B-L-K)  Milkers  Drop  US  a  postal  today.    The  booklet  is  Free. 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

503  Albany  Street,  LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 
Manufacturers  also  of  "Simplex"  Cream  Separator  and  other  "Simplex"  special- 
ties—"The  Best  in  the  World." 


WHY  CO-OPERATION  PAYS  MOST 
MONEY  FOR  CREAM 

Because  We  Pay  the  Freight  and  Give  the  "Tenths" 

See  the  value  of  the  "Tenths"  to  Ella  AUwine,  Rendville,  O.,  who  shipped  us  dur- 


ing August,  1915, 

With  the  "Tenths' 

Cream 
August  6    38.9 


1  1 
17 
21 
25 
31 


38.7 
38.5 
38.5 
38.5 
39.8 


follows 

Counted. 

Test 
37.8 
35.6 
36.5 
36.2 
35.8 
38.8 


S&ins  Without  "Tenths"  Counted. 


Fat 
14.70 
13.77 
14.05 
13.93 
13.78 
15.44 

85.67 


August  6 
"  11 
"  17 
"  21 
"  25 
"  31 


Cream 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
39 


Test 
37 
35 
36 
36 
35 


Fat 
14.06 
13.30 
13.68 
13.68 
13.30 
14.82 

82.84 
We  paid 


Ella  Allwine's  "Tenths"  gained  her  2.83  pounds  of  fat,  worth  $0.69, 
"Freight"  back  to  her  on  6  cans  at  12c  each,  equal  to  $0.72. 

We  sent  her  a  check  for  $21.70.  $21.70  divided  by  82.84  equals  26.2c.  At  Elgin 
average  price,  her  "Tenths"  and  "Freight"  paid  her  26.2c  minus  24.5c,  equals  1.7  cents 
above  Elgin. 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Company 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO— ZANESVIIvLE,  OHIO. 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


■  M  a  a  B  B  m4  -H"M" 
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Mogul  8-16  Oil  Tractor 
$675.00  Cash  f .  o.  b.  Chicago 

'TpHE  small-farm  tractor  is  here  to  stay. 

■■-  Farms  even  smaller  than  loo  acres  are 
rapidly  being  equipped  with  Mogul  8-16  oil 
tractors.  Since  their  introduction,  the  great  plant  at 
Chicago  has  been  turning  out  these  machines  by  the 
thousands  and  is  still  behind  orders. 

There  is  only  one  reason  for  this  unprecedented  demand. 
Tractor  farming  pays.  Horse  boarders  are  cut  down  to  the 
small  number  required  for  cultivating  and  the  few  other  jobs  for 
which  tractors  cannot  be  used.  The  plowing,  disking,  seeding 
and  harvesting  are  finished  without  relation  to  the  effect  of 
weather  on  horses.  Costs  are  reduced  all  'round.  Net  farm 
profits  are  higher.  Tractor  farming  pays  well  on  small  farms 
when  the  work  is  done  with  a  Mogul  8-16.  The  longer  you  put 
off  buying  one,  the  more  money  you  lose. 

The  Mogul  and  Titan  lines  include  larger  tractors  to  30-60 
H.  P.,  all  operating  on  low  grade  oil  fuel,  and  a  full  line  of  general 
purpose  oil  engines,  from  1  to  SO-H.  P.  in  size.  See  the  local 
dealer  who  handles  these  machines  or  write  us  for  full  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deering     McCormick     Milwaukee    Osborne  Plano 
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OHIO 
FEEDERS! 

Having  our  own  houses  at  both 
Chicago  and  East  Buffalo,  we  are 
in  position  to  handle,  to  best  pos- 
sible advantage,  your  live  stock 
consignments  to  either  market. 


Write  us  what  you  have  to  ship 
and  we  will  advise  you  fully 


CLAY, 
ROBINSON 
&  CO. 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION 

CHICAGO  ::  EAST  BUFFALO 
And  All  the  Principal  Markets 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  CO-OPERATION 

How  the  Enlarged  Use  of  Capital  in  Agriculture  Aids  the  Farmer. 

THOMAS  N.  CARVER,  Harvard  University 


IN  its  simplest  and  broadest  sense  co- 
operation merely  means  working  to- 
gether. It  has  come,  however,  to  have 
a  specialized  meaning  and,  therefore, 
psually  refers  to  a  special  method  of 
working  together.  In  the  broader 
sense,  when  neighboring  farmers  ex- 
change work  in  harvest  or  threshing 
time,  they  are  co-operating.  In  order 
to  run  a  modern  thresher,  more  labor 
force  is  necessary  than  the  average 
farm  can  supply  and,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  group  of  neighboring 
farmers  to  work  together  and  follow 
the  thresher  around  from  farm  to  farm. 
This  is  a  kind  of  co-operation  Avhich 
has  been  in  effect  ever  since  the  thresh- 
ing machine  was  invented.  Long  be- 
fore this  time  there  was  co-operaiton  in 
the  log  rollings,  barn  raisings,  corn 
huskings  and  other  rural  enterprises 
where  a  considerable  fund  of  labor  had 
to  be  applied.  The  special  features  of 
these  early  forms  of  co-operation,  how- 
ever, was  the  uniting  of  the  labor  force 
of  the  community  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  task  which  required  more 
labor  than  the  single  farm  could  fur- 
nish. 

One  of  the  fundamental  changes 
which  has  taken  place  in  agriculture 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  living 
is  the  enlarged  use  of  capital  in  agri- 
culture. A  similar  change  took  place 
in  manufacturing  a  generation  earlier. 
A  good  many  enterprises  are  now  nec- 
f  ssary  for  the  prosperity  of  rural  com- 


munities, which  require  more  capital 
than  the  average  farmer  has  or  can  se- 
cure. It  is  now  as  necessary  that  a 
group  of  neighboring  farmers  should 
combine  their  capital  for  these  special 
purposes  as  it  was  a  generation  ago 
that  they  should  combine  their  labor. 
In  fact,  in  the  special  and  narrow  sense 
in  which  the  word  co-operation  is  now 
generally  used,  it  means  the  uniting  of 
the  capital  of  a  neighborhood  rather 
than  the  labor  of  a  neighborhood. 

If  you  will  study  the  great  co-opera- 
tive systems  that  have  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  business  of  European 
countries,  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
rural  districts,  you  will  find  very  little 
co-operation  in  the  earlier  sense  of  the 
uniting  of  the  labor  power  of  a  large 
number  of  men;  it  almost  exclusively 
consists  of  the  uniting  of  the  capital  of 
a  large  number  of  men,  each  one  sup- 
plying a  very  small  fraction  of  the  to- 
tal. The  great  English  Co-Operative 
Society,  for  example,  hires  the  em- 
ployees who  work  in  its  stores  and  fac- 
tories exactly  as  a  private  business 
hire".  tliC:!. 

Vfherein,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does 
a  co-operative  society  differ  from  a 
partnership  or  a  joint  stock  co-opera- 
tion? These  also,  especially  the  latter, 
are  forms  of  working  together  through 
the  uniting  of  a  large  number  of  small 
funds  of  capital  into  a  large  fund  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  definite  pur- 
pose.   There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
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some  points  of  resemblance  between  a 
co-operative  society  and  a  joint  stock 
corporation,  but  there  are  also  some 
very  important  points  of  difference. 
They  resemble  one  another  in  that,  as 
just  suggested,  they  unite  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  funds  of  capital  into  a 
large  fund.  They  are  similar  also  in 
that  they  employ  labor  required  to 
carry  on  the  business,  paying  the  wages 
and  giving  it  no  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  enterprise  unless  the  indi- 
vidual laborers  happen  to  hold  shares 
of  capital.  In  short,  both  are  alike  in 
that  they  co-operate  in  the  supplying 
of  capital  and  in  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility of  management. 

They  differ,  however,  in  three  impor- 
tant particulars:  In  the  joint  stock  cor- 
poration the  voting  is  done  by  shares, 
each  individual  casting  a  vote  for  each 
share  which  he  owns;  whereas  in  the 
co-operative  society,  each  individual 
casts  but  one  vote,  regardless  of  how 
many  shares  he  may  happen  to  own. 
In  the  second  place,  in  the  joint  stock 
corporation  the  profits  of  the  enterprise 
are  distributed  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  shares  owned,  whereas  in 
the  co-operative  society  the  profits  are 
distributed  to  the  patrons  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  business  which  they 
have  done  within  the  society.  The 
owner  of  ten  shares  of  stock  who  has 
done  no  business  with  the  society  would 
not  share  in  the  proh'ts  at  all.  He  would 
merely  get  interest  on  the  capital  which 
he  had  contributed,  at  a  rate  previously 
agreed  upon,  whereas  the  owner  of  one 
share  who  had  done  $1,000  worth  of 
business  with  the  society  would,  if  any 
profits  were  earned,  receive  his  divi- 
dend in  proportion  to  the  $1,000  worth 
of  business  which  he  had  done.  An- 
other individual  who  had  done  only 
$100  worth  of  business,  no  matter  how 
many  shares  he  owned,  would  receive 


one-tenth  as  much  in  the  way  of  profits 
as  the  man  who  had  done  $1,000  worth 
of  business.  Another  difference,  which 
leally  explains  the  first  two,  is  the  fact 
that  a  co-operative  society  is  organized 
primarily  to  do  business  with  its  own 
members,  whereas  a  joint  stock  associa- 
tion is  organized  primarily  to  do  busi- 
ness with  other  people. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  joint  stock 
association  is  a  profit-making  organiza- 
tion, whereas  a  co-operative  society  is 
a  nonprofit-making  enterprise.  This  is 
only  partly  true.  It  is  true  in  a  narrow^ 
technical  sense.  That  is  to  say,  a  co- 
operative society  as  a  society  does  not 
aim  to  make  any  profits,  but  since  it 
does  business  with  its  own  members,  its 
purpose  is  to  enable  its  members  to 
make  larger  profits  on  the  rest  of  their 
business.  A  co-operative  store  among 
farmers,  for  example,  while  in  itself 
making  no  profits,  is  designed  to  add 
to  the  profits  of  farming  by  enabling 
its  own  members  to  buy  supplies 
cheaper  or  sell  products  to  a  better  ad- 
vantage. Thus,  both  the  joint  stock 
corporation  and  the  co-operative  soci- 
ety aim  to  benefit  their  own  members, 
the  former  by  doing  business  with 
other  people  at  a  profit  and  dividing 
that  profit  among  the  members ;  the  lat- 
ter by  doing  business  with  its  own 
members  and  saving  them  money  in  the 
process. 

The  reasons  for  the  "one  man  one 
vote"  policy  of  the  co-operative  societv 
are,  first,  a  sentimental  reason  or  a  feel- 
ing that  it  is  more  democratic. 

This  is  not  necessarily  true,  but  so 
long  as  people  think  so,  there  is  no 
harm  in  allowing  that  feeling  to  have 
weight  in  the  policy  of  the  association. 
Since  a  co-operative  society  is  designed 
primarily  for  men  with  small  capital, 
it  ffives  such  men  confidence  that  they 
will  have  their  full  share  in  the  men- 
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agement  of  the  association  and  that  a 
few  large  capitalists  can  not  come  in 
and,  by  controlling  a  majority  of  the 
shares,  ont-Tote  them  and  control  the 
•issociation.  A  better  reason  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  under  the  ''one  share 
one  vote"  method  there  would  be  a 
real  danger  that  certain  large  share- 
holders might  find  it  more  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  control  the  association  in 


whereas  another  man  who  owned  very 
few  shares,  but  kept  a  great  many 
cows,  would  care  more  for  the  price  of 
butter  fat  than  for  the  dividend  on 
shares.  Since  the  purpose  of  a  co-oper- 
ative creamery  is  to  secure  a  good  price 
for  butter  fat,  it  is  important  that  this 
point  be  safeguarded  and  that  the 
creamery  should  always  be  run  in  such 
II  way  a3  to  secure  the  maximum  price 
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the  interest  of  dividends  on  shares 
rather  than  in  the  interest  of  the  other 
business  which  they  were  doing  with 
the  association.  For  example,  in  a  co- 
operative creamery  a  large  shareholder 
might  own  very  few  cows  and  do  very 
little  business  with  the  creamery.  In 
such  a  case  he  might  find  it  to  his  in- 
terest to  control  the  creamery  so  as  to 
make  a  large  dividend  on  shares  rather 
than  to  pay  a  high  price  for  butter  fat, 


for  butter  fat  rather  than  to  secure  the 
largest  possible  dividends  on  shares. 
As  already  stated,  this  is  the  essence  of 
co-operation,  namely,  that  it  should  add 
to  the  profits  of  farming  rather  than 
that  it  should  make  a  profit  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  association  as  such. 

A  further  consideration  of  the  condi- 
tions and  the  opportunities  for  co-oper- 
ation will  reveal  the  fact  that  there  are 
certain  kinds  of  enterprises  to  which 
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the  joint  stock  method  is  better  adapted 
than  the  co-operative  method,  and  oth- 
ers to  which  the  co-operative  method  is 
better  adapted.  In  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness organization  it  is  a  sound  rule  that 
the  control  and  the  benefit  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  service  rendered.  If 
the  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  do 
business  with  other  people,  the  chief 
service  which  a  member  of  the  organ- 
ization can  render  is  to  contribute  capi- 
ital  to  the  business.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances this  rule  would  require  that 
the  control  and  the  benefit  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  supplied.  That 
is  especially  true  when  such  large  funds 
of  capital  are  required  as  to  make  the 
success  of  the  business  dependent  upon 
an  adequate  supply.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances he  who  contributes  most  to 
that  supply  contributes  most  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  business,  other  things  being 
equal.  But  where  the  organization  is 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  doing  busi- 
ness with  its  own  members,  and  where, 
moreover,  no  large  funds  of  capital  are 


required,  though  more  than  usually  be 
supplied  by  any  individual  member,  the 
raising  of  an  adequate  fund  of  capital 
is  fairly  easy,  and  the  individual's  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise does  not  depend  so  directly  upon 
the  amount  which  he  advances.  It  de- 
pends more  directly  upon  the  amount 
of  business  which  he  does.  If  it  is  a 
co-operative  store,  it  is  easier  to  get 
capital  than  it  is  to  get  business.  He 
who  does  the  most  business  with  the 
store  contributes  most  to  its  success. 
He  should,  therefore,  have  more  con- 
trol and  more  of  the  profit  or  benefit 
than  he  who  does  less  business.  Simi- 
larly, with  a  co-operative  creamery  or 
grain  elevator  or  marketing  associa- 
tion, that  member  who  does  the  most 
business  with  his  association  renders  it 
the  greatest  service  or  contributes  most 
to  its  success.  In  all  such  cases  his  con- 
trol and  his  benefit  should  be  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  business  which 
he  does,  rather  than  to  the  amount  of 
capital  which  he  has  advanced. 
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FARM  MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Analyzing  the  Business  of  Farming  and  Methods  of  Farm  Organization. 

J.  1.  FALCONER,  Ohio  State  University 


WITH  the  rapidly  increasing  atten- 
tion being  given  to  agricultural 
education  and  extension  it  is  desirable 
that  as  exact  knowledge  as  possible  be 
secured  of  the  present  status  of  agri- 
culture in  the  various  communities  of 
the  state.  Suggestions  for  improvement 
in  any  branch  of  farming  in  order  to 
be  most  effective  must  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  pres- 
ent local  conditions;  and  these  vary 
widely  in  the  various  sections  of  Ohio. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  subject 
of  farm  organization.  It  was  partly 
with  this  in  mind  that  the  extension 
department  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
placed  a  man  permanently  in  the  field 
whose  duty  will  be  to  study  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  and  the  methods  of 
farm  organization  in  the  various  com- 
munities of  the  state,  and  then  on  the 
basis  of  these  studies  to  make  construc- 
tive suggestions  for  improvement. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  in  any  given  region  one  will  find 
farmers  who  are  meeting  with  varying 
degrees  of  success;  various  kinds  of 
farm  organization  and  various  methods 
and  practices  will  be  found  in  use. 
Some  follow  general  farming,  others 
give  their  chief  attention  to  live  stock, 
others  to  crops;  some  have  drained 
their  farms  and  use  limestone,  others 
have  not;  some  keep  well  bred  stock, 
others  common  scrubs.  Furthermore, 
a  study  of  the  organization  of  these 
farms  will  show  that  some  of  them  are 
yielding  a  much  larger  return  to  the 
farmer  for  the  money  and  energy  in- 
vested than  others.  Some  farmers 
through  their  efficient  organization  are 


securing  a  good  annual  profit,  are 
building  up  their  farms  and  have  se- 
cured an  enviable  standing  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live,  while  others 
who  are  apparently  working  just  as 
hard  are  hardly  able  to  make  both  ends 
meet. 

To  what  is  this  difference  due?  Does 
some  one  type  of  farming  pay  better 
than  the  others  in  this  particular  re- 
gion? Is  it  because  some  farmers  have 
larger  farms  than  others  or  is  it  be- 
cause some  farmers  have  more  and  bet- 
ter cows  than  their  neighbors?  Are  the 
larger  returns  on  a  few  farms  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  grow  different  crops 
than  their  less  successful  neighbors  or 
is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
larger  crop  yields?  'Why  do  some  farm- 
ers succeed  and  others  fail?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  analyze  the  business  of  a  farm- 
ing community  and  determine  some  of 
the  factors  that  make  for  success  on 
the  successful  farms,  and  point  out  the 
elements  of  w^eakness  on  the  unsuccess- 
ful ones?  Are  there  some  methods  or 
practices  commonly  present  on  the 
more  successful  farm  of  a  community 
that  are  not  usually  found  on  the  un- 
successful ones?  Is  it  possible  to  map 
out  a  system  of  farming  that  will  in- 
clude most  of  the  elements  of  success 
found  on  the  successful  farms  and  elim- 
inate the  elements  of  weakness  that  are 
the  main  causes  of  failure  on  the  unsuc- 
cessful ones  ?  It  is  with  questions  such 
as  these  in  mind  that  the  farm  manage- 
ment demonstrator  will  work. 

In  carrying  out  the  work,  the  method 
pursued  is  to  select  an  area,  the  farm- 
ing of  which  is  typical  of  a  much  wider 
territory,  one  where  conditions  as  to 
soil,  topography,  market,  etc.,  are  as 
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nearly  uniform  as  possible.  Every 
farmer  in  the  region  will  be  visited  and 
an  hour  or  two  spent  with  him,  taking 
a  complete  statement  of  the  amount  of 
business  done  on  the  farm  for  one  year. 
This  will  include  a  statement  of  the 
area  of  land  in  the  farm,  the  acreage 
and  amount  of  crops  raised  and  sold, 
the  amount  of  live  stock  kept  during 
the  year,  the  amount  bought  and  sold, 
the  receipts  from  dairy  products,  poul- 
try, hogs,  etc.  In  fact,  all  items  of  ex- 
pense, including  labor,  depreciation,  in- 


ods  of  organization  or  the  different 
practices  followed.  In  this  way  the 
factors  in  the  organization  of  the  farm 
which  appear  to  influence  the  profit- 
ableness of  the  farm  enterprise  are  de- 
termined and  brought  out.  In  Geauga 
County,  for  instance,  it  was  found  that 
the  quality  of  live  stock  kept  was  fre- 
quently a  factor  in  determining  the 
profitableness  of  the  farm  business. 
The  average  returns  for  one  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  feed  consumed  by  a 
grade  cow  was  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
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terest  on  investment,  and  all  items  of 
receipts  are  taken,  or  any  other  item 
which  appears  to  be  of  special  signifi- 
cance in  the  organization  of  the  farm ; 
enough  data  is  secured  to  make  a  gen- 
eral analysis  of  the  farm  business  for 
the  previous  year. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  records 
have  been  secured,  usually  about  one 
hundred  in  each  territory,  they  are 
taken  into  the  office  and  the  figuring 
completed;  this  includes  the  computing 
of  the  farmers'  labor  income,  which  is 
used  as  a  basis  of  comparison  of  the 
relative  profitableness  of  different  meth- 
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four  dollars,  while  for  a  pure  bred  cow 
it  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
dollars.  This  should  suggest  one  possi- 
ble line  of  improvement  for  many 
Geauga  County  farmers.  Similar  fig- 
ures found  and  presented  in  another 
community  have  already  initiated  a 
movement  for  the  formation  of  a  cow 
testing  association. 

The  accuracy  of  the  figures  gathered 
by  this  method  is  sometimes  questioned, 
but  it  is  believed  by  those  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  work  that  the  fig- 
ures are  thoroughly  reliable  for  the  use 
which  is  to  be  made  of  them.  Few 
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farmers,  it  is  true,  keep  a  written  rec- 
ord of  the  business  done  during  the 
year;  the  figures  given  therefore  are 
largely  estimates,  but  when  the  farm- 
er's estimate  has  been  checked  with  the 
actual  as  taken  from  the  books  of  the 
creamery,  milk  companj^  or  elevator, 
the  two  have  been  found  remarkably 
close.  During  the  collecting  of  the  data 
the  records  taken  during  the  day  are 
copied  every  evening  from  the  field 
blanks  to  office  blanks  and  the  figures 
checked  to  detect  any  errors.  Where 
a  seeming  error  is  found  the  farmer  is 
revisited  or  called  up  by  telephone  and 
the  correction  made.   With  the  co-oper- 


cusses  the  latter 's  farm  organization 
item  by  item,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
benefit  will  be  derived.  Bemg  con- 
fronted, for  instance,  with  figures, 
showing  that  one's  own  cows  are  giving 
a  total  income  of  only  $60  per  head^ 
while  those  of  his  more  succesfsul 
neighbor  are  giving  a  total  income  of 
$150  per  head,  should  suggest  a  possible 
line  of  improvement.  Weak  points  in 
his  farm  organization  can  be  pointed 
out  and  constructive  suggestions  made 
for  improvement  on  the  basis  of  the 
practice  of  his  more  successful  neigh- 
bor. It  is  planned  to  carry  on  the  dem- 
onstration in  the  same  region  for  three 


Average  Comparison  of  33  Farms  Having  Pure  Bred  Dairy  Cows, 
With  111  Farms  Having  Grade  Dairy  Cows, 
in  Geauga  County. 

Pure  Breds.  Grades. 


Labor  income    $802  00  $250  00 

Dairj-  (^milk  and  butter)  receipts  per  cow   82  60  74  10 

Cattle  receipts  per  cattle  unit  (includes  voung 

stock)   "   103  00  76  40 

Feed  consumed  per  cow   61  40  54  30 

Dairy  receipts  per  $100  worth  of  feed  consumed  134  50  136  50 

Cattle  receipts  per  $100  worth  of  feed  consumed  171  80  134  20 

Average  value  per  animal  unit   131  00  59  00 

Cattle  receipts  per  $100  invested  in  cattle   78  70  112  60 


ation  of  the  farmer  in  the  giving  of  the 
records  it  is  believed  that  the  figures 
are  thoroughly  reliable. 

When  the  analyzing  of  the  data  of  a 
community  is  comjDleted  a  sheet  is  made 
out  for  each  farm  on  which  is  given  a 
summary  of  what  are  considered  the 
most  important  figures  for  all  the  farms 
from  which  data  was  secured,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  figures  for  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  best  farms,  and  for  the  farm 
of  the  one  to  Avhom  the  sheet  is  to  be 
returned.  This  sheet  will  be  returned 
to  the  farm  by  the  local  leader  or  the 
farm  management  demonstrator.  It  is 
here,  when  the  local  leader  sits  down 
with  the  farmer  on  his  own  farm  with 
the  factor  sheet  before  them  and  dis- 


successive  years  so  that  the  work  can 
be  closely  followed  up  and  the  move- 
ment kept  alive. 

As  a  project  in  the  extension  of  bet- 
ter agriculture  it  is  hoped  that  no  small 
part  of  the  benefits  of  the  work  will 
come  in  the  training  of  local  leaders, 
and  the  placing  at  their  disposal  of  a 
large  amount  of  data  regarding  the 
agriculture  of  their  community.  The 
work  will  be  carried  on  only  where 
local  leaders  can  be  named ;  tlie  county 
agent  is  perhaps  the  best  situated  to 
act  in  this  capacity.  By  working  with 
the  farm  management  demonstrator  in 
the  compiling  of  the  data  the  local 
leader  will  be  trained  to  have  the  farm 
management  point  of  view.  It  will  give 
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him  a  deeper  insight  into  the  status  of 
the  agriculture  of  his  community  and 
will  enable  him  to  better  analyze  a  farm 
business.  By  presenting  the  results  at 
meetings  and  institutes  throughout  the 
county  he  will  be  able  to  give  the  infor- 
mation and  teachings  widespread  dis- 
semination. It  is  hoped  also  that  an  in- 
terest in  the  work  can  be  created  in 
the  rural  high  schools. 

It  is  probably  true  that  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  success  in 
farming  is  the  personal  element  or  the 


point  of  view  held.  Some  are  quick  to 
grasp  an  opportunity,  while  others  are 
not.  Those  who  are  open-minded  will 
be  quick  to  take  advantage  of  any  op- 
portunity which  may  arise.  If  left  to 
their  own  devices  they  will  soon  dis- 
cover and  introduce  the  methods  which 


are  best  adapted  to  their  purpose  and 
ability.  This  is  true,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  hoped  that  the  demonstration  work 
may  at  least  give  direction  to  the 
efforts  of  some  farmers  by  showing 
them  how  other  farmers  are  accom- 
plishing an  end  to  better  advantage 
than  they  themselves.  That  it  will  as- 
sist in  the  procuring  of  an  open  and 
receptive  mind  toward  improvement. 

Aside  from  its  value  as  a  basis  for 
extension  work,  the  data  collected  will 
be  of  much  use  as  material  for  class- 
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room  and  research  work.  When  data 
has  accumulated  from  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  state  with  their  various 
types  of  farming  it  will  furnish  a  vast 
amount  of  material  for  studies  in  the 
economics  of  agricultural  production. 


Efficiency  of  Farming  as  Labor  Income. 

Mr.  E's  Av. 


Farm.  Far 

Total  acres   190  116 

Crop  acres    60  39 

Number  of  cows   13  10 

Labor  income   $127  00  $346 

Dairy  receipts  per  cow   35  00  74 

Feed  consumed  per  cow   54  00  61 

Live  stock  receipts  per  $100  worth  feed 

consumed    80  00  106 


Life  goes  lapsing  like  a  dream — 
Happiness  to  sweet  to  last  I 
Let  us  glory  in  the  gleam 

Like  a  halo  round  us  cast! 

Facing  winter's  blight  and  blast — 
Rigors  of  a  rugged  clime  

We  have  treasures  of  the  past, 
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FARM  BUREAU  WORK  IN  OHIO 

Activities  of  the  Agriculturists  in  Advancing  the  Movement. 

GEORGE  W.  BUSH,  State  Leader,  Ohio  State  University 


NO  farm  bureau  will  long  continue  to 
be  a  useful  organization  unless  its 
members  feel  that  they  are  doing  a 
worth  while.  The  county  agent  must 
use  his  organization  and  get  it  work 
worth  while  to  do,  or  the  organization 
will  become  dormant  and  the  agent  will 
be  able  to  reach  only  a  limited  number 
because  of  being  compelled  to  do  things 
himself  that  the  organization  should  do 
for  him.  People  learn  to  do  things  by 
doing  them,  not  by  having  the  work 
done  for  them.  That  agent  is  most 
useful  who  gets  the  largest  number  of 
people  interested  and  started  in  doing 
things  for  themselves. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  activi- 
ties in  which  a  county  farm  bureau 
may  engage : 

1.  Advise  with  the  county  agent  and 
help  the  county  agent  and  state  leader 
plan  the  work,  approve  and  sign  the 
written  county  projects. 

2.  Conduct  a  farmers'  exchange. 

3     Publish  a  farm  bureau  monthly. 

4.  Assist  in  organizing  purchasing 
and  marketing  associations. 

5.  Take  part  in  and  give  publicity 
to  the  demonstration  work. 

6.  Organize  a  woman's  auxiliary  to 
promote  the  interests  of  farm  women. 

7.  Assist  in  financing  the  county 
agent  work. 

8.  Promote  school,  township  and 
county  fairs. 

9.  Assist  in  organizing  cow-testing, 
live  stock,  breeders'  and  seed-improve- 
ment associations. 

10.  Assist  in  organizing  conamuni- 
ties  to  combat  outbreaks  of  contagious 
animal  diseases  and  to  fight  insect  rav- 
ages. 


11.  Lead  in  uniting  all  organizations 
within  the  county  into  a  county  rural 
life  association. 

Local  interest  and  responsibility  are 
essential  in  any  kind  of  public  effort 
for  the  improvement  of  conditions.  As- 
sistance from  without  is  of  little  value 
unless  supplemented  by  local  effort. 
This  effort  should  be  managed  at  home. 
This  is  the  primary  reason  for  the 
Farm  Bureau  Association. 

All  over  the  state,  the  question  is 
being  raised,  "Why  should  I  pay 
money  to  support  an  organization  for 
which  all  the  people  are  taxed  through 
national,  state  and  county  appropria- 
tions ? ' '  This  question  is  a  fair  one,  but 
the  answer  is  plain.  There  are  two 
good  reasons  why  individuals  should 
personally  support  a  Farm  Bureau  As- 
sociation with  their  memberships  and 
money. 

First,  while  a  farm  bureau  is  a  public 
institution  and  free  to  everyone,  never- 
theless it  is  true  that  a  man  always 
gets  the  greatest  benefit  from  what  he 
contributes  toward  and  what  he  is  def- 
initely interested  in.  Persons  who  take 
memberships  in  and  pay  their  money 
to  a  Farm  Bureau  Association  have  a 
proprietary  interest  in  it  not  possessed 
by  nonmembers.  Moreover,  the  farm 
bureau  is  a  public  enterprise  and  its 
members  show  their  public  spirit  when 
they  join  and  take  an  active  part  in  its 
administration. 

Secondly,  the  Farm  Bureau  Associa- 
tion gives  a  direct  benefit  to  its  mem- 
bers, which  nonmembers  are  not  enti- 
tled to.  The  justification  for  expending 
public  funds  in  farm  bureau  effort  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  benefits  everyone. 
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Leadership,  initiative,  organization, 
economic  and  social  studies,  demonstra- 
tions, and  even  the  kind  of  personal 
help  which  furnishes  a  good  example  to 
the  neighborhood,  are  all  legitimate 
benefits  from  public  funds.  But  there 
is  a  kind  of  assistance  which  is  purely 
personal  for  which  the  public  funds 
should  not  be  expended,  and  for  which 
persons  should  pay.  All  such  work  as 
furnishing  special  quotations  and  rates 
on  lime,  fertilizers,  seeds,  feeds,  live 
stock,  and  other  supplies  and  advertis- 


he  takes  an  active  part  in  the  farm  bu- 
reau work,  and  in  addition  shows  law 
public  spirit  by  helping  with  his  vote 
and  influence  to  direct  this  work  alon^ 
right  lines,  and  (2)  he  gets  a  direct 
snd  personal  benefit  to  which  a  non- 
member  is  not  entitled. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Hog  cholera  is  on  the  increase.  A 
good  portion  of  my  time  is  now  given 
to  immuning  hogs  from  cholera. 

Co-operative  buying  and  selling  is  a 
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A  GOOD  ROAD  SECURED  THROUGH  THE  FARM  BUREAU 


ing  these  materials  and  other  products 
for  sale,  is  more  a  personal  than  a  pub- 
lic benefit,  and  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  individual  receiving  it  in  the  form 
of  a  membership  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
Association.  The  Federal  Government 
recognized  this  when  it  ruled  that  cor- 
respondence and  circular  matter  on 
these  subjects  is  not  frankable.  State 
and  county  funds  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions.  Here,  then,  are 
two  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
membership  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Asso- 
ciation: (1)  A  member  helps  himself 
(the  most  effective  kind  of  help),  when 


very  strong  factor  of  the  work  in  this 
county.  On  one  side  of  the  office  is  a 
large  blackboard,  on  which  is  a  list  of 
articles  for  sale  and  articles  wanted,  as 
well  as  farm  help  and  farm  work  want- 
ed. This  is  known  as  the  Farmers'  In- 
formation Bureau. 

MAHONING  COUNTY. 
Estimated  loss  from  oat  smut  in  Ma- 
honing County  varies  from  2  per  cent 
for  the  lowest  to  53  per  cent  for  the 
highest.  The  field  most  badly  damaged 
and  was  cut  for  hay.  A  systematic 
campaign  will  be  made  next  year  to  in- 
had  been  seeded  with  Canada  field  peas 
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duce  the  farmers  of  the  county  to  treat 
their  seed  oats. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  interest  and 
attendance  at  the  home  canning  demon- 
strations held.  The  idea  was  entirely 
new  in  this  county,  so  that  the  attend- 
ance was  not  what  it  would  have  been 
if  the  work  had  been  understood.  The 
average  housewife  thinks  that  she  is 
able  to  look  after  her  own  particular  in- 
terests along  this  line,  so  that  it  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  advertise  these 
meetings  in  order  that  they  may  be  un- 
derstood. During  the  course  of  these 
demonstrations,  many  confessions  were 
made  by  those  present  in  regard  to 
their  own  canning.  Nearly  all  have 
had  more  or  less  trouble  in  getting 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  keep.  In  an- 
swer to  questions,  the  fact  was  brought 
out  that  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
those  who  attended  the  demonstration 
had  ever  tried  the  "cold  pack"  method 
of  canning  fruit,  meat  and  vegetables. 
The  general  idea  prevailed  thai  it  was 
necessary  to  use  sugar,  syrup,  salt  and 
preservatives  in  order  to  have  fruit  or 
vegetables  keep. 

Canning  was  done  by  the  wash-boiler, 
steamer  without  pressure  and  the  steam 
pressure  outfits.  Peaches,  plums,  ap- 
ples, pears,  beet  tops,  sweet  corn,  string 
heans,  tomatoes,  etc.,  were  canned  in 
glass.  Tomatoes  and  beans  were  canned 
in  tin.  At  one  of  the  demonstrations 
not  a  lady  present  had  ever  used  a 
glass-top  jar  of  any  kind.  None  were 
on  sale  in  the  town.  The  merchants 
stated  that  there  was  no  call  for  them. 
There  will  be  from  now  on,  because  a 
number  of  the  ladies  said  that  they 
were  going  to  give  them  a  trial. — D.  W. 
Oalehouse. 

CLERMONT  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Bolander,  one  of  the  men  in 
whose  orchard  we  held  a  thinning  dem- 
onstration, said  the  work  added  at  least 


25  cents  per  barrel  to  the  price  he  re- 
ceived for  his  apples  and  perhaps  meant 
a  difference  between  a  sale  and  no  sale. 
He  thinks  he  will  have  1,600  barrels. 
— Victor  Herron. 

PORTAGE  COUNTY. 

1  am  co-operating  with  the  Woman's 
Club  of  Ravenna  in  conducting  three 
school  gardens  for  the  children  of  the 
town;  with  the  extension  department 
and  the  Agricultural  College  in  con- 
ducting a  boys'  judging  contest  at  the 
fair,  and  have  boys  corn  and  potato 
clubs  in  co-operation  with  the  schools 
of  the  county. 

Our  County  Association  conducts  a 
semi-annual  stock  sale  free  for  all 
members.  There  were  22  auto  loads  on 
County  Association  farm  inspection 
trip  and  15  farms  were  visited.  It  was 
a  noted  success. — H.  P.  Miller. 
MIAMI  COUNTY. 

Our  county  organization  purchased 
the  following  material  this  year:  1,235 
tons  fertilizer  at  a  saving  of  $4,323; 
2,000  tons  coal  at  a  saving  of  $2,000; 
8,250  gallons  spray  material  at  a  saving 
of  $990 ;  100  bushels  alfalfa,  clover,  tim- 
othy seed,  etc.,  at  a  saving  of  $200 ;  2 
carloads  of  fence  posts  at  a  saving  of 
$100. 

Several  of  the  local  organizations 
have  ordered  feed  independently  of 
this  organization  that  will  bring  the 
i mount  up  to  a  total  of  $10,000.  In 
addition  to  this  I  secured  reduced 
prices  on  hog  cholera  serum  and  treated 
something  like  1,000  head  of  hogs.  It 
is  hard  to  estimate  the  value  of  this 
work  in  each  in  dollars  and  cents. — M. 
C.  Thomas. 

GEAUGA  COUNTY. 

The  county  agent  work  in  Geauga 
County  has  been  directed  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  namely,  to  organize  the 
forces  of  the  community  to  obtain  by 
community   effort   those   things  that 
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must  be  obtained,  if  at  all  through  or- 
ganization. The  large  results,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  effort,  have  been  along 
these  lines. 

The  CO  operative  purchase  uf  com- 
mercial fertilizers  through  the  associa- 
tion has  amounted  annually  to  from  800 
to  1,000  tons,  and  has  effected  an  an- 
nual saving  to  the  farmers  of  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000  in  the  purchase  price. 
Perhaps  nearly  as  great  a  saving  has 
been  secured  by  a  more  economic  and 
intelligent  use  of  plant  food. 


means  a  saving  of  5,000  bushels,  worth 
$2,000. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  in 
going  through  the  farm  records  re- 
cently taken,  I  find  that  of  the  25  bet- 
ter farmers,  all  but  four  have  made  use 
of  this  office,  while  of  the  49  having 
minus  labor  incomes,  only  six  have 
availed  themselves  of  posible  help  from 
here.  It  shows  the  attitude  of  the  two 
classes. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
many  hundred  people  at  the  fair.  Many 


THE  FARM  BUREAU 

Campaigns  for  the  treatment  of  oat 
seed  for  smut  have  resulted  in  the 
treatment  of  the  seed  for  perhaps  1,000 
acres  this  season  (1915).  The  results 
are  very  marked.  Treated  fields  are  al- 
most absolutely  clean,  while  untreated 
fields  contain  from  5  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent  of  smut.  Oat  yields  this  year  are 
averaging  about  50  bushels  per  acre, 
and  if  we  place  the  increase  from  seed 
treatment  at  only  about  10  per  cent,  it 


HELPS  THE  BREEDER. 

were  interested,  some  to  the  extent  that 
they  asked  to  have  their  farm  business 
analyzed  by  the  farm  record  plan.  The 
general  questions  most  frequently 
asked  were  regarding  lime,  fertilizers, 
white  grub,  sprays  for  fruit  and  pota- 
toes, potato  blight  and  rot,  treatment 
for  newly  seeded  alfalfa,  curing  of  soy 
beans,  cow-testing  associations,  etc. — • 
F.  L.  Allen. 
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THE  COUNTY  EXPERIMENT  FARM 

How  Problems  of  Drainage,  Fertility,  and  Farm  Industries  Are  Studied. 

CHAS.  E.  THORNE,  Director,  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


SIX  county  experiment  farms  have 
been  established  and  put  in  oper- 
ation under  the  law  authorizing 
such  farms,  namely:  in  Paulding,  Mi- 
ami, Hamilton,  Clermont,  Washington 
and  Trumbull  Counties,  and  a  seventh 
farm  has  been  located  in  Mahoning 
County,  but  is  aTraiting  court  action 
with  reference  to  the  title  to  the  land 
selected  before  the  work  was  begun  on 
it. 

The  Paulding  and  Miami  County 
farms  were  the  first  to  be  established, 
having  been  located  in  the  spring  of 
1911,  and  while  four  years  is  too  short 
a  time  for  the  attainment  of  any  defi- 
nite results  in  the  study  of  the  soil,  yet 
a  few  pointers  are  of  interest.  In  the 
experiments  with  fertilizers  the  black 
land  of  the  Paulding  County  farm  has 
shown  practically  no  response  to  treat- 
ment, the  fertilized  land  frequently 
yielding  less  than  that  left  untreated, 
and  yet  the  crops  grown  on  the  land 
have  not  all  been  exceptionally  large, 
the  three-year  average  yield  of  corn 
for  1912  to  1914  running  from  15  to 
55  bushels,  and  that  of  oats  from  10  to 
50  bushels.  Wheat,  however,  has  been 
an  exception,  averaging  35  bushels  for 
the  two  seasons,  1913  and  1914. 

On  the  Miami  County  farm  the  aver- 
age unfertilized  yield  of  corn  for  the 
four  years,  1911  to  1914,  has  been 
about  as  high  as  on  the  Paulding  farm, 
but  on  this  farm  fertilizers  have  pro- 
duced a  marked  effect,  the  average  in- 
crease amounting  to  more  than  10  bush- 
els per  acre.  The  oats  yields  have  been 
nearly  the  same  in  the  two  counties, 
but  wheat  has  yielded  less  in  Miami 
than  ia  Paulding,  except  where  it  fol- 


lowed tobacco  on  the  Miami  County 
farm. 

The  comparison  of  these  results  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  studying 
each  type  of  soil  independently:  the 
work  thus  far  done  indicates  that  the 
management  of  the  Paulding  county 
soil  is  more  of  a  physical  than  a  chem- 
ical problem,  that  soil  being  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  into  proper  condition  than 
any  other  soil  upon  which  the  station 
is  working. 

At  the  Paulding  farm  the  culture  of 
the  sugar  beet  is  being  made  a  special 
object  of  LQvestigation,  as  Paulding 
County  devotes  a  larger  area  to  this 
crop  than  any  other  coimty  in  the  state. 

Hogs  have  always  been  a  leading 
crop  in  ]\Iiami  County  since  the  white 
man  took  possession,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  work  of  the  county  experi- 
ment farm  is  being  devbted  to  a  study 
of  the  economics  of  pork  production. 

The  Hamilton  County  farm  Avas  es- 
tablished a  year  later  than  those  of 
Paulding  and  Miami  Counties,  and  it 
has  been  necessary  to  spend  more  time 
here  in  drainage  and  other  improve- 
ments than  was  required  for  the  other 
farms.  Lying  so  close  to  Cincinnati  as 
it  does,  dairying  and  trucking  would 
seem  to  be  logical  lines  of  work,  and  it 
is  being  prepared  for  such  work. 

The  Clermont  County  farm  lies  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  tract  of  loess  soil, 
covering  parts  of  four  or  five  counties. 
A  fine-grained  silty  clay,  overlying  a 
clay  subsoil,  a  soil  which  has  been  de- 
pleted by  a  century  of  improvident  hus- 
bandry and  which  now  is  thin,  water- 
logged and  cold.  The  great  lines  of 
work  here  are  drainage  and  the  restora- 
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tion  of  fertility  by  crop  rotation  and 
fertilizing,  and  the  land  is  responding 
at  once  to  this  treatment. 

Washington  County's  hills  were  once 
the  location  of  many  fine  orchards  and 
the  homes  of  multitudes  of  sheep.  The 
orchards  have  been  staived  and  the 
pastures  have  grown  thin.  The  experi- 
ment farm  in  that  county  will  be  the 
center  of  a  new  orchard  industry,  the 
possibility  of  which  has  already  been 
demonstrated,  and  it  will  give  much 


In  Trumbull  County,  as  in  Clermont, 
the  two  great  problems  are  drainage 
and  the  restoration  of  the  fertility  of  a 
depleted  soil,  and  a  farm  has  been 
found  here  which  will  provide  an  ideal 
basis  for  work  in  both  these  directions. 
Lying  at  opposite  corners  of  the  state, 
with  soils  of  widely  different  origin, 
only  resembling  each  other  in  their  de- 
pleted condition  and  lack  of  drainage, 
these  counties  offer  opportunity  for 
studies  of  these  great  problems  from 


THE  RESULT  OF  CROP  ROTATION  AND  FERTILIZER 


attention  to  pasture  rejuvenation. 
During  comparatively  recent  years  a 
great  trucking  industry  has  been  devel- 
oped in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Mus- 
kingum. It  is  estimated  that  750  car- 
loads of  tomatoes  and  other  truck 
crops  will  be  shipped  from  Marietta  in 
the  present  season.  Logically,  there- 
fore, this  industry  should  receive  the 
assistance  of  the  county  experiment 
farm,  and  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  establishment  of  a  truck  experi- 
ment farm  as  a  branch  of  the  county 
experiment  farm. 


different  viewpoints  which  will  be  of 
enormous  value  if  these  studies  can  be 
wisely  planned  and  carefully  executed. 

The  foregoing  brief  outline  of  what 
is  being  undertaken  at  the  several 
county  experiment  farms  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  proposed  plan  of  manage- 
ment. It  will  take  years  to  pro- 
duce results  of  a  definite  value,  but 
when  the  work  is  fully  organized  and 
every  important  soil  type  in  the  state 
is  represented,  it  can  not  but  prove  of 
enormous  value  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  state. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  AGRICULTURE  TO  THE  COUNTRY 

CHURCH 

Where  Farming  Is  Productive  th^  Church  Shares  in  the  Profit. 

C.  R.  TITLOW,  W.  Va.  University 


THE  Rural  Life  surveys  made  in 
Ohio  and  neighboring  states 
clearly  shoAv  that  where  the  farms  are 
productive  and  give  profitable  returns 
for  the  money  and  labor  invested,  the 
country  church  shares  in  the  prosper- 
ity, and  where  the  farms  are  neglected 
the  church  is  also  neglected. 

In  the  Ohio  survey  of  six  counties  it 
was  found  that  where  agriculture  pros- 


tion,  acted  as  the  chief  agency  in  the 
building  of  a  prosperous  agricultural 
communit3\  Thus  the  members  of  the 
church  would  become  better  farmers 
than  those  who  were  not  members  of 
the  church ;  the  farms  would  in  time  be 
owned  by  these  more  efficient  farmers 
or  church  members.  The  non-church 
members,  due  to  their  lack  of  efficency, 
would  be  unable  to  compete  with  better 


THE  CHURCH  SHOULD  BE  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 


pers  34  per  cent,  of  the  country 
churches  were  growing  and  66  per  cent, 
were  either  standing  still  or  losing 
ground;  and  where  agriculture  suffers 
21  per  cent  of  the  churches  were  grow- 
ing and  79  per  cent,  were  standing  still 
or  losing  ground. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  strength 
of  the  country  church  is  determined 
by  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the 
community.  Far  better  would  it  be  if 
the  church  through  its  teachings  of 
thrift,  sobriety  and  brotherly  co-opera- 


farmers  and  would  be  compelled  to 
leave  the  community.  By  this  process 
of  development  and  elimination  the  en- 
tire country  would  finally  be  occupied 
by  Christians  who  would  waste  none 
of  their  energies  in  vice  or  in  riotous 
living  and  would  continue  to  more  prof- 
itably till  the  soil.  A  relatively  large 
amount  of  the  increased  profits  from 
the  farms  would  be  returned  to  the 
church  to  broaden  its  activities  in  the 
community  and  in  other  lands. 

Many  leaders  in  rural  church  work 
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think  it  not  the  business  of  the  church 
to  make  better  farmers  but  to  convert 
to  Christianity  those  who  may  be 
found.  Granting  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  church  to  convert  men  to  Chris- 
tianity, should  not  this  conversion  lead 
man  to  become  more  efficiently  pre- 
pared for  his  life's  work  and  its  strug- 
gles? It  is  evident  that  certain 
churches  are  meeting  this  test  by  in- 
spiring their  members  with  a  religious 
ardor  for  a  pure,  simple  and  energetic 
life  of  service  and  by  teaching,  like  the 
Great  Master,  those  things  that  develop 
the  social,  educational  and  physical 
powers  of  man  as  well  as  to  develop  a 
religious  life.  In  other  words,  those 
members  of  these  churches  are  better 
farmers  and  citizens  than  those  in  the 
same  community  who  are  not  members. 

If  a  stranger,  passing  through  one  of 
these  communities,  were  shown  the 
farm  and  home  owned  by  a  member  of 
one  of  these  churches,  he  would  be  able 
to  pick  out  practically  every  farm 
owned  or  operated  by  members  of  that 
church.  The  general  appearance  of 
fields,  fences,  buildings,  animals,  etc., 
indicate  that  the  church  member  had 
learned  the  great  lessons  of  indus- 
try, economy,  forethought  and  co-oper- 
ation. 

A  few  of  the  denominational  schools 
where  young  men  are  trained  for  the 
ministry  or  for  other  forms  of  Chris- 
tian service  have  awakened  to  the  need 
of  especially  trained  workers  for  rural 


districts  and  have  added  required 
courses  in  rural  economics,  rural  sociol- 
ogy, farm  management,  elementary 
agriculture,  etc.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  course  to  train  the  minister  or 
rural  worker  to  be  a  farmer  or  to  in- 
struct the  farmer  how  to  better  and 
more  profitably  manage  his  farm,  but 
to  give  him  an  appreciative  understand- 
ing of  the  farmers'  problems  in  order 
that  he  may  be  a  better  leader  and 
shepherd. 

A  minister  so  trained  will  without 
doubt  establish  a  church  that  will  stand 
for  the  community  service;  that  will 
understand  the  problems  of  the  tenant 
farmer  and  will  reach  out  to  him  and 
help  him  to  become  a  real  part  of  the 
community  and  an  owner  of  land ;  that 
will  provide  organizations  such  as  agri- 
culture clubs  for  the  boys  and  canning 
clubs  for  the  girls,  that  they  may  di- 
rect the  thoughts  and  efforts  of  the 
young  people  during  the  six  week  days 
as  well  as  on  Sunday;  that  will  teach 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  will  in- 
spire its  members  to  organize  for  co- 
operative service ;  that  will  provide  and 
direct  social  occasions  for  young  and 
old  and  thus  solve  one  of  the  great 
rural  problems  of  the  present  day ;  that 
will  inspire  each  member  of  the  com- 
munity to  secure  an  educational  train- 
ing that  will  prepare  him  for  his  life's 
work ;  that  will  lead  all  men  because 
of  their  church  relation  to  become  bet- 
ter farmers  and  citizens. 
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HARVESTING  THE  APPLE  CROP 

Essential  Considerations  in  the  picking  eind  Handling  the  Fruit. 

WILLIARD  H.  MOSIER.  16,  Ohio  State  Universitv 


IX  dealing  with  this  subject  the  first 
point  to  be  considered  is  the  neces- 
sary mechanical  equipment  u>ed  in  the 
operation.  If  the  orchard  is  a  young 
one.  and  if  it  has  been  grown  according 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  modern 
orchardist.  this  equipment  will  be  sim- 
ple in  the  extreme,  consisting  mainly 
of  stenladders   and  baskets.    On  the 


being  conveyed  to  the  receptacle 
through  a  canvas  tube.  The  height  at 
which  this  device  can  be  operated,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  length  of  the 
pole :  however,  they  are  cumbersome 
when  more  than  30  feet  long.  Eegard- 
ing  the  ladders,  there  are  several  mod- 
els which  will  give  satisfaction,  depend- 
ing upon  the  topographical  features  of 


APPLES  SHOULD  BE  PICKED  WHEN  THEY  ARE  HARD  RIPE 


other  hand,  if  the  plantation  is  an  old 
one  and  the  trees  of  large  size,  an  ex- 
tension ladder  or  so  and  a  few  mechan- 
ical pickers  will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  the  fruit  from  the  topmost 
twigs  and  branches.  By  a  mechanical 
picker  we  mean  simply  a  claw-like  de- 
vice fastened  on  the  end  of  a  strong, 
light  pole,  and  so  arranged  that  a  per- 
son standing  on  the  ground  can  reach 
up  and  pull  off  an  apple,  the  same 


the  plantation.  If  the  surface  is  level, 
an  ordinary  stepladder  will  suffice. 
However,  if  the  plantation  is  a  large 
one.  it  will  be  best  to  secure  some  of 
the  regular  picking  ladders.  These 
differ  from  the  ordinary  ladder  in  that 
the  ladder  part  is  much  wider  and  rests 
against  only  one  supporting  leg  instead 
of  two.  The  advantage  is  that  they 
can  be  set  much  closer  to  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  than  the  old  kind,  are  much 
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lighter  and  more  easily  handled,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  not  so  easily  over- 
thrown if  properly  set  np.  If  the 
topography  of  the  orchard  is  rugged, 
one  or  two  of  the  so  called  hill  ladders 
will  be  found  of  value.  This  is  simply 
the  ordinary  fruit  ladder  with  its  base 
attached  to  a  frame  in  the  form  of  a 
half  circle,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
supporting  posts  of  the  ladder  proper 
can  be  set  at  any  angle  to  conform  to 
the  hillside.  Regarding  the  st^^aignt  lad- 
ders, any  kind  will  do  providing  they 
are  light  and  strong.  Also,  if  the  trees 
are  large,  an  extension  ladder  or  two 
will  be  needed,  as  has  been  previously 
mentioned. 

The  picking  receptacle  should  be 
briefly  mentioned  at  this  point.  There 
are  many  kinds  on  the  market,  some 
made  of  canvas,  some  of  metal  and 
i'ome  of  wood,  while  in  size  and  shape 
they  vary  between  wide  limits.  Most 
of  them  will  give  fair  results  providing 
the  interior  is  padded  so  as  not  to 
bruise  the  fruit.  However,  experience 
has  shown  that  the  round,  half  bushel 
basket,  when  |)roperly  padded,  makes 
the  ideal  receptacle  under  most  condi- 
tions. 

After  the  picking  outfit  is  secured, 
the  next  logical  step  is  to  determine 
when  it  is  time  to  begin  harvesting  the 
crop.  This  will  vary  greatly  for  places 
of  the  same  latitude,  as  the  topogra- 
phy, methods  of  orchard  management, 
physical  condition  of  the  soil,  etc.,  all 
add  their  quota  to  the  causes  of  varia- 
tion. Each  grower  must  determine  for 
himself  when  his  fruit  is  in  proper  con- 
dition to  pick.  In  general,  however, 
one  can  say  that  for  storage  purposes, 
apples  should  be  well  matured  and 
what  is  called  "hard  ripe';  that  is,  the 
color  well  developed,  the  flesh  hard  and 
firm,  and  the  edges  of  the  seeds  brown, 
but  not  black.  On  the  question  of  color 


it  is  well  to  add  a  word  of  warning.  It 
is  a  well  known  natural  law  that  the 
physical  condition  of  any  object  is. 
never  stationary,  but  that  it  is  either 
improving  or  deteriorating;  and  this 
law  holds  good  with  the  apple.  Now, 
if  the  grower  allows  the  fruit  to  re- 
main on  the  trees  longer  than  the  hard 
ripe  stage  in  order  to  develop  a  fancy 
color,  he  does  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
prime  physical  condition  of  the  flesk 
of  the  apple.  This  physical  deteriora- 
tion may  not  be  apparent  at  the  time 
the  fruit  is  picked,  but  will  become 
apparent  during  the  storage  period  in 
the  form  of  water  core,  soft  rot, 
blotches,  corky  areas,  etc.  In  fact  it  is 
very  common  for  the  growers  to  blame 
the  storage  companies  for  heavy  losses 
during  the  storage  period,  when  in 
many  cases  the  mischief  was  done  be- 
fore the  fruit  reached  the  plant.  Also 
be  careful  not  to  bruise  the  fruits  or  to 
break  the  skin  in  the  least,  for  by  so 
doing  you  make  an  entrance  which  rot 
and  disease  spores  are  sure  to  find  and 
thus  cause  a  loss  in  the  end. 

Another  common  source  of  storage 
loss  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  fruit  is  handled  from  the 
time  it  is  picked  until  it  is  placed  in 
storage.  In  the  past  it  has  been  a  com- 
mon practice  to  allow  the  apples  to  lay 
in  piles  in  the  orchard  from  one  to  ten 
days  during  the  picking  season.  This 
practice  should  never  be  permitted,  for 
during  the  warm  days  and  cool  nights 
of  autumn  the  fruit  treated  thus  goes 
through  a  sweat  and  deteriorates  rap- 
idly. In  fact  it  has  been  shown  by  ex- 
periment that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  storage  loss  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  time  elapsing  between 
the  picking  of  fruit  and  the  placing  of 
same  in  storage.  In  short,  place  the 
fruit  in  storage  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  is  picked. 
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Last,  but  not  least,  in  importance, 
comes  the  care  of  the  trees  during  the 
harvesting  operation.  This  is  so  be- 
cause it  is  the  trees  themselves  which 
are  the  permanent  source  of  income, 
while  the  present  crop  has  to  do  with 
the  one  season  only.  It  is  certainly  a 
depressing  sight  to  one  who  loves  trees 
to  see  an  apple  picker  shod  in  heavy 
boots  climb  about  through  a  tree  and 


as  little  as  possible ;  and  in  case  injury 
should  result  from  one  cause  or  an- 
other, the  wound  should  be  immedi- 
ately covered  with  some  good  wound 
dressing.  But  always  remember  that 
in  this  case  the  old  adage  holds  good, 
''An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure."  Again,  when  placing 
ladders  .among  the  limbs  and  twigs  of 
the  outer  branches,  take  just  a  little 


AN  EASY  TREE  TO  PICK 


cause  a  bark  wound  wherever  he  hap- 
pens to  stand  on  a  limb.  This  is  so  be- 
cause every  bark  wound  is  subject  to 
infestation  by  disease  spores,  which  in 
time  will  develop  canker  or  rot  and 
thus  materially  lessen  the  life  of  the 
tree.  In  fact  it  is  an  excellent  practice 
where  possible  to  insist  that  all  the 
fruit  be  picked  by  means  of  ladders  or 
from  the  ground.  However,  if  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  pickers  to 
climb  the  trees,  they  should  wear  rub- 
ber soled  shoes  so  as  to  injure  the  bark 


time  and  care  so  as  not  to  bruise  or 
break  the  tender  growth  any  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Thus  a  little 
care  exercised  during  the  harvesting 
operation  in  behalf  of  the  trees  is  time 
well  spent. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  in 
handling  the  apple  crop,  as  in  any 
other  farm  operation,  the  rules  dic- 
tated by  common  sense  are  always  the 
best,  and  if  followed  accordingly,  this 
phase  of  orcharding  will  most  assuredly 
be  a  success. 
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APPRECIATIONS  AND  TRIBUTES  OF  JOSEPH  E.  WING 

J oseph  'Wing  belonged  to  all  of  us  and  not  to  Ohio  alone ;  and  his  memory 
is  ours  throughout  the  country.  He  had  the  gift  of  the  best  human  sympathy, 
and  he  expressed  it  with  enthusiasm  and  with  literary  charm.  He  was  a  rare 
and  radiant  soul.  I  think  that  his  influence  on  the  development  of  the  best 
satisfactions  of  country  life  will  continue  to  be  far-reaching.  His  writing  is 
of  the  kind  that  will  carry  his  personality  to  those  who  never  had  the  privilege 
to  know  him. — L.  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  University. 


/ 


JOSEPH  E.  WING,  OHIO'S  APOSTLE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Our  friend,  Joseph  E.  Wing,  was  one  of  the  most  useful  men  to  his  gener- 
ation that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know.  He  was  serviceable  because  he 
had  knowledge  and  sympathy.  His  wide  acquaintance  with  scientists  and 
practical  stockmen  and  farmers  broadened  his  knowledge  and  vision,  and  in 
his  heart  always  was  a  strong  sympathy  with  those  whose  lives  he  touched 
in  any  way.  The  people  recognized  the  fact  and  loved  him.  This  opened  the 
door  to  direct  helpfulness,  and  he  exerted  a  wide  influence  upon  our  country's 
agriculture.  His  death  has  brought  a  sense  of  personal  loss  to  people  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  Tens  of  thousands  are  saying  that  a  beloved  friend 
has  gone. — Alva  Agee,  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
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Joseph  E.  Wing,  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  of  his  work  and  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him  personally,  was  one  of  the  rare  men  of  his  generation.  Gifted 
with  the  vision  of  the  poet,  the  judgment  of  the  practical  man,  he  toiled  on  in 
his  faith  that  his  ideals  were  worthy  of  his  loyalty.  One  could  not  be  in  his 
company  for  a  half  hour  or  listen  to  him  in  a  public  address  and  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  his  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  he  pleaded.  As  all 
recognize,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  for  growing  alfalfa  in  the  central 
and  eastern  states.  In  this  campaign  he  met  the  doubts  growing  out  of  the 
conservative  attitude  of  American  farmers  and  the  speculative  doubts  of  men 
influenced  by  theory.  In  both  instances  he  lived  to  see  the  doubts  steadily 
removed  before  the  demonstration  of  success.  Thousands  will  remember  him 
for  this  triumph.  All  who  knew  him  will  appreciate  this  service  to  the  public, 
but  will  find  greater  satisfaction  in  "Joe  Wing"  the  gentleman.  To  know 
him  was  to  love  him. 

His  interest  in  the  Ohio  State  University  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
Faculty,  especially  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  where  his  services  were  so 
frequent.  No  speaker  was  more  appreciated  by  the  students  who  from  year 
to  year  were  privilege  to  hear  his  lectures.  We  shall  miss  him  as  few  men  are 
missed,  nor  shall  we  soon  see  his  like  again. — Dr.  W.  0.  Thompson,  President 
Ohio  State  University. 


Feelings  more  inclusive  and  significant  than  mere  intellectual  appreciation 
have  moved  thousands  of  readers  of  current  agricultural  literature  to  send 
messages  which  mourn  the  loss  of  Joseph  E.  Wing.  His  rare  quality  of  being 
able  to  put  his  personality  into  his  writing  so  that  his  readers  attached  him  as 
a  personal  friend,  has  actuated  scores  who  never  saw  his  face  to  send  messages 
of  appreciation  of  him  both  to  his  professional  home,  the  Breeders'  Gazette, 
and  to  his  family  home  at  Woodland.  No  man  who  tries  to  measure  Joseph  E. 
Wing  by  his  contributions  to  Agriculture,  as  we  understand  that  term  specific- 
ally or  technically,  will  get  the  true  measure  of  him,  great  as  those  contribu- 
tions were,  for  he  sowed  and  reaped  bountiful  harvests  in  places  where  but 
few  could  sow  and  reap  at  all.  Almost  everywhere  in  our  country,  farm  men 
and  women  aching  and  stiff  from  the  toil  of  the  day,  have  time  and  again 
begun  their  night's  rest  by  reading  his  words  of  good  cheer,  which  reached 
out  to  them  like  a  hearty  handclasp  of  congratulation  upon  the  noble  toil  that 
had  filled  their  day.  Too  weary  to  read  the  words  of  anyone  else,  yes,  but  they 
could  follow  him,  and  as  he  placed  benedictions  upon  them,  he  also  dropped 
ideas  that  lodged  in  their  weary  brains  and  helped  them  in  subsequent  days  of 
toil.  Thus  many  a  farmer  and  his  wife  can  trace  their  first  great  awakening 
to  Joseph  E.  Wing.  His  infiuence,  as  w^e  all  know,  went  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  his  native  state.  Ohio  will  miss  him  sadly,  to  be  sure,  yet  her  grief  will  be 
the  less  poignant  because  she  rettains  the  glory  of  having  produced  this  great 
democratic  discople  of  agriculture  who  went  far  and  near  doing  good — W.  C. 
Coffey,  University  of  Illinois. 
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Joe  "Wing  had  a  unique  personality — a  peculiar  and  most  unusual  mixture 
of  kindness  and  aggressiveness ;  practicality  and  idealism ;  tenseness  and  relax- 
ation ;  seriousness  and  light-heartedness.  Above  all  he  was  a  distinct  optimist. 
He  had  a  clear  insight  into  human  nature  and  took  advantage  of  it  many 
times — always  in  a  fair  and  kindly  way — to  make  his  point.  He  was  known 
mostly  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker,  but  anyone  who  really  understands,  knows 
that  in  order  to  express  himself  convincingly  one  must  have  soul  behind  what 
he  says.  That  was  the  secert  of  Joe  Wing's  strength  and  of  his  success.  He 
put  his  soul  into  his  work — his  whole  soul — and  he  had  a  big  one.  Many  times 
I  have  seen  him  get  right  down  on  his  knees  when  talking  about  the  soil  or 
about  nodules  on  alfalfa  roots,  and  his  hearers  would  be  with  him.  They  would 
actually  mingle  their  beings  with  their  subject.  When  he  talked  of  ideals  he 
seemed  to  rise  and  take  his  hearers  with  him  as  he  spoke.  He  was  not  a  man 
of  great  scientific  attainments,  as  such  things  are  rated.  But  he  was  possessed 
of  a  fund  of  information  far  above  that  of  the  average  scientific  man.  What 
he  had  was  more  valuable  than  mere  science.  He  had  a  real  heart  and  a  big 
soul.  Against  these  there  is  no  rampart  sufficiently  strong. — John  F.  Cunning- 
ham, Editor  The  Ohio  Farmer. 


Joseph  E.  Wing  was  not  so  much  interested  in  sheet  and  alfalfa  as  he  was 
in  bringing  the  great  body  of  our  farmer  folk  to  appreciate  their  high  place 
in  the  body  politic  of  our  nation ;  not  so  much  interested  in  improving  the  soil 
as  he  was  eager  to  assist  in  the  intellectual  upbuilding  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

There  was  no  trace  of  any  unworthy  aspiration  for  the  leadership,  no 
ambition  for  place  or  power,  except  as  he  might  use  these  to  influence  young 
men  to  a  larger  understanding  of  their  opportunities  for  service.  His  scholarly 
attainments  were  for  the  benefit  of  his  wide  circle  of  readers,  who  looked  for 
his  message  week  by  week,  and  for  whom  he  gave  without  stint  of  his  rich 
store  of  knowledge.  Alert,  keen,  judicious,  these  qualities  of  mind  were  always 
accompanied  by  a  gentle  persuasiveness  which  appealed  to  his  hearers,  as  of 
one  who  had  in  mind  not  merely  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose,  but  the 
sincere  welfare  of  the  people  he  served  throughout  our  land. 

No  one  who  has  ever  heard  the  merry  chuckle  of  our  friend  who  is  gone 
but  will  recall  the  infectiousness  of  it.  He  was  gifted  with  a  quiet  humor  that 
acted  as  a  safety  valve  for  the  pent-up  fun  which  was  part  of  his  nature.  He 
could  always  see  the  humorous  side  of  a  situation.  His  account  of  his  South 
American  eqperience,  as  he  has  given  it  in  his  book,  "In  Foreign  Fields,"  is 
replete  with  comment  from  his  journal,  turning  anticipation  of  trouble  or 
embarrassment  into  a  laugh,  not  at  but  with  the  individuals  of  his  chance 
meetings.  He  could  be  serious,  and  the  volumes  from  his  pen  attest  the  serious- 
be  Stanley  Dark's  couplet — 

We're  all  meant  to  be  happy — not  too  foolish  or  too  staid; 

And  the  right  dose  to  be  taken  is  some  sunshine  mixed  with  shade." 

— David  Grant,  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  III. 
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EDITORIAL 


This  is  tlie  harvest  season  ;  tlie  time 
that  we  cau  gather  the  balance  of  the 

snmmer's  produce;  the  sea- 
AUTUMN.   son  when  we  reap  what  so 

long  Ave  have  watched  over 
and  waited  for.  The  corn  crop  is  ready 
for  the  hnsking,  for  the  cribs,  and  for 
the  feeding  lots.  Apples  and  pears  are 
waiting  to  be  taken  to  the  storage  cellar 
or  the  press.  The  wheat  fields,  mead- 
ows and  pastures  are  green  with  their 
autumn  growth;  this  reminds  us  of  the 
springtime  and  links  the  fading  season 
with  the  hopes  of  the  new. 

Autumn  is  a  time  for  rejoicing:  a 
season  of  happiness  and  thanksgiYing. 
"We  thank  Him  who  has  so  graciously 
provided  for  even  the  least  of  us.  "We 
know  we  have  passed  through  a  pros- 
perous season  and  we  have  renewed 


hopes  for  the  future.  Yet,  withal,  there 
is,  to  most  of  us,  a  feeling  of  melan- 
choly. The  birds  are  to  be  with  us  in 
numbers  for  a  short  time  only.  Their 
lot  lies  in  the  hope  of  a  warmer  clime 
and  soon  they  will  be  gone.  The  thought 
bespeaks  the  lonesomeness  of  the  ap- 
proaching winter.  The  leaves  of  the 
trees  are  marked  with  their  dying  col- 
ors, and  we  are  reminded  that  they,  too, 
will  soon  have  completed  their  period 
of  usefulness  and  will  fall  to  earth,  only 
to  wither  and  decay.  It  is  the  beauty 
of  death,  however,  for  their  work  is 
completed  and  well  done. 

Again  we  allow  our  thoughts  to  go 
back,  somewhat  sadly,  somewhat  long- 
ingly, to  the  happy  autumns  of  former 
years:  to  the  glorious  days  we  spent 
in  search  of  nuts  and  paw-paws.  We 
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think  those  were  the  happy  days  and 
they  are  but  a  memory.  As  a  second 
thought,  however,  we  realize  that  we 
cannot  live  in  the  past,  but  must  dwell 
in  the  present  and  build  for  the  future. 
We  are  reminded  that  we  are  entering 
the  summer  season  of  our  lives.  We 
wonder  if,  in  the  years  to  come,  we  shall 
be  able  to  look  back  upon  these  college 
days  of  the  period  of  our  preparation 
with  the  approval  of  our  mature  judg- 
ment? Let  us  ever  strive  and  build 
that  we  may! 

The  season  reminds  us  of  the  after- 
math of  life.  If  we  have  labored  well, 
if  we  have  done  everything  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  why  be  sad  and  dreary? 
Rather  let  us  be  glad  and.  thankful,  as 
is  nature  today — let  us  raise  our  hearts 
and  voices  in  thanksgiving  for  the  re- 
wards of  the  season  of  toil  and  labor! 

^  U  II  II 

To  the  students  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  The  Agricultural  Student 
extends  a  hearty  greet- 
GREETINGS.  ing,  wishing  that  you 
will  enter  into  the  activ- 
ities of  the  college  year  with  zest  and 
with  a  spirit  that  will  boost  Ohio  State. 
With  an  enrollment  of  nearly  6,000  in 
the  University,  one-fifth  of  which  are 
in  the  college  of  agriculture,  you  are 
by  no  means  among  the  least,  and  you 
should  be  at  the  point  of  doing  some- 
thing for  your  school. 

Remember  that  the  college  of  agri- 
culture is  not  confined  to  the  campus, 
but  that,  under  its  direction,  comes  the 
work  of  the  extension  schools,  the  farm 
bureau  work,  the  farm  institutes,  and 
the  agricultural  surveys  and  demonstra- 
tional  work.  Remember  that  at  some 
time  it  will  be  possible  for  every  one 
of  the  272,000  farmers  in  Ohio  to  secure 
the  services  of  the  college  if  they  desire 
it.  The  correspondence  courses  will 
bring  thousands  in  direct  connection 


Avith  the  college,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  short 
courses  and  Farmers'  Week. 

It  is  a  real  honor  to  attend  such  an 
institution  as  the  college  of  agriculture, 
where  the  fine  art  and  science  of  hus- 
bandry is  taught,  and  where  you  can 
come  in  contact  with  the  leaders  in  the 
agricultural  work  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 
It's  up  to  you  to  take  a  part  in  college 
affairs  and  maintain  the  Ohio  spirit. 

If  n  n  n 

There  is  considerable  comment,  both 
pro  and  con,  regarding  the  county  ex- 
periment  farms  in 
COUNTY  Ohio.    Some  very  de- 

EXPERIMENT  sirable  and  satisfac- 
FARMS.  tory  work,  however, 

has  been  accomplished 
through  them  in  an  effort  to  localize 
some  of  the  practical  results  of  work 
done  at  the  main  station  at  Woos- 
ter.  A  great  deal  of  information  re- 
garding the  chemical  needs  of  the  soil 
in  certain  sections  of  the  state  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  Ohio  Experiment 
station  through  the  co-operation  of 
county  experiment  farms  and  other  sub- 
stations. This  information  is  of  great 
value  to  all  the  farmers  of  the  par- 
ticular locality  in  which  the  respective 
experiments  were  made.  Thus  the  ex- 
perimenting has  been  done  on  common 
property  at  common  expense  to  those 
who  are  to  reap  the  benefits.  The  same 
is  true  of  many  other  agricultural  prob- 
lems and  improvements.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  testing  the 
climatic  adaptations  of  new  and  promis- 
ing varieties  of  cereals. 

As  with  most  new  institutions,  there 
are  to  be  found  many  who  favor  and 
many  who  oppose  the  county  experi- 
ment farm.  Of  the  enthusiasts,  one  man 
who  formerly  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  an 
experiment  farm  in  every  county,  has 
recently  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
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expected  to  live  to  see,  not  only  an 
experiment  farm  in  every  county,  but 
in  practically  every  township.  One  tlie 
other  hand,  some  of  our  most  progres- 
sive men  in  agriculture  seem  to  oppose 
the  establishment  of  county  experiment 
farms  and  insist  that  the  localizing  of 
experimental  results  should  be  carried 
out  on  private  farms  by  the  county 
agriculturists.  This  difference  of  opin- 
ion is  sure  to  result  in  some  change  in 
the  present  program.  The  effect  will 
probably  be  simply  to  serve  as  a  check 
upon  the  establishment  of  new  experi- 
ment farms  until  those  already  in  oper- 
ation have  time  to  produce  results  that 
shall  indicate  to  scientific  leaders  and 
to  the  public  in  general  just  what  shall 
be  the  most  efficient  and  satisfactory 
method  of  carrying  the  findings  of  the 
State  Experiment  Station  to  the  farm- 
ers in  all  sections  of  the  state. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  pro- 
posed unit  for  localized  experiment 
farms  is  too  small  for  efficient  work, 
and  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
would  be  a  good,  well  organized,  well 
manned  station  for  one  or  more  coun- 
ties, depending  upon  location.  These 
might  be  arranged  so  that  the  experi- 
ment farm  would  represent  fairly  both 
the  soil  types  and  climatic  environ- 
ments of  the  counties  concerned,  and  by 
a  more  complete  and  specialized  staff 
work  could  be  carried  on  so  that  the 
results  would  form  a  reliable  source  for 
the  respective  county  agriculturists  to 
draw  upon.  In  some  cases  several  coun- 
ties could  be  grouped  together,  and  in 
others  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an 
experiment  farm  for  practically  each 
county,  but  of  course  the  latter  could 
not  be  so  well  equipped.  With  the 
proper  establishment  of  local  experi- 
ment farms,  the  eountj^  agriculturist 


would  be  relieved  from  the  work  of 
carrying  out  the  experiments  and  could 
devote  more  time  to  his  fundamental 
task. 

H  H  H  H 

Just  one  word,  Mr.  Ag  Student — be- 
fore you  settle  down  for  a  year's  study 
— remember  that  there 
STUDENT  are  a  number  of  student 
SOCIETIES.  0  r  g  a  n  i  z  ations  on  the 
campus  which  deserve 
your  support,  and  which  will  give  you 
a  training  equal  to  any  four  hour  course 
in  your  curriculum. 

First,  the  Agricultural  Society,  which 
controls  the  publication  of  The  Student, 
should  have  your  name  on  its  member- 
ship roll.  During  the  year  monthly  lec- 
tures win  be  given  by  prominent  agri- 
cultural men.  These  will  deal,  in  a 
broad  way,  with  the  growth  of  agri- 
cultural affairs  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Among  the  purely  technical  societies 
there  are  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  club, 
the  Horticultural  society  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  society.  It  will 
pay  you  to  attend  the  meetings  of  every 
club  and  to  identify  yourself  with  the 
one  in  which  you  are  the  most  inter- 
ested at  least,  since  all  deal  with  live 
subjects  which  are  closely  connected 
with  classroom  work. 

Townshend  Literary  Society,  which 
has  been  organized  for  about  sixteen 
years,  will  offer  you  a  chance  to  secure 
a  literary  training.  It  is  the  place 
where  all  loyal  Ag  students  gather  to- 
gether every  Monday  evening  for  de- 
bates, declamations,  etc. 

Active  work  in  one  or  more  of  these 
organizations  will  afford  opportunity 
for  self  expression,  initiative  and  lead- 
ership, three  essentials  which  every  stu- 
dent should  possess  at  graduation. 
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PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES  IN  CONTEST  WORK 

Soil  and  Kitchen  Enterprises  Form  the  Basis  of  All  Activities. 

0.  H.  BENSON,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


TIE  soil  is  the  basis  of  life  itself. 
The  kitchen  is  the  basis  of  organ- 
ized domestic  life.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  we,  as  a  body  of  leaders  of 
boys  and  girls,  have  organized  our  club 
projects  on  a  basis  of  soil  and  kitchen 
enterprises?  Whatever  else  we  may 
believe  with  reference  to  the  proper 
methods  of  conducting  school  gardens, 
home  gardens,  club  projects,  contests 
and  other  activities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  character  and  efficiency  in  the 
boys  and  girls  of  today,  we  are  all 
agreed  that  real  home  life,  as  well  as 
successful  citizenship,  is  very  closely 
related  to  the  soil  and  to  mother's 
kitchen. 

It  is  not  necessary,  by  the  way,  that 
all  educators  engaged  in  the  same  or 
one  specific  line  of  extension  work. 
Unfortunately  a  great  many  of  our 
leaders  and  institutions  seem  to  feel 
that  agriculture  furnishes  the  only 
means  of  definite  and  constructive  ex- 
tension service.  This,  perhaps,  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
so  well  established  by  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  at  the  present  time 
it  is  ramifying,  in  some  form  or  other, 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country. 
But  there  is  just  as  distinct  a  line  of 
extension  work  for  the  university,  the 
teachers'  college  or  normal  school,  the 
high  school  and  the  one-room  country 
school,  as  there  is  an  extension  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  college  of  agriculture. 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  work  is  a 
definite  movement  to  direct  the  inter- 
ests and  activities  of  children  toward 
and  in  the  home.  There  is  great  need 
in  these  days  of  concerted  action  on 


the  part  of  the  public  schools  and  al] 
other  people  in  the  business  of  leading 
or  directing  the  activities  of  young  peo- 
ple to  recognize  the  call  of  the  home. 

In  many  communities  it  Avould  seem 
that  all  of  the  people  engaged  in  the 
leadership  of  the  young,  including  the 
Sunday  school  superintendents  and 
their  teachers,  pastors,  public  school 
teachers,  social  center  workers,  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Club  leaders,  scoutmasters, 
etc.,  are  vying  with  one  another  in  the 
effort  to  see  how  many  waking  hours 
of  the  day  the  child  can  be  entertained 
and  interested  in  things  away  from  the 
home. 

You  will  understand  that  this  is 
not  in  any  way  objecting  to  or  knock- 
ing the  movements  or  the  professions 
referred  to,  as  I  include  in  this  list  our 
own  club  leaders,  but  is  an  effort  to 
point  out  a  weakness  on  the  part  of 
many  leaders  to  ignore  the  rights  of 
parents  to  have  their  children  at  home 
and  in  the  environs  of  home  a  reason- 
able length  of  time  during  the  year.  A 
club  leader  who  plans  his  club  activities 
to  take  the  boys  and  girls  away  from 
home  to  club  meetings  many  evenings 
and  Saturdays  during  the  month  is 
doing  a  positive  injury  to  the  cause 
that  the  club  represents.  The  boy- 
scout  leader  who  takes  the  boys  out  to 
scout  meetings  many  evenings  and  on 
Saturday  hikes,  for  the  sake  of  hiking, 
is  doing  the  boy-scout  movement  a 
great  injury,  and  it  seems  to  me  that, 
as  a  body  of  educators  in  the  business 
of  training  teachers  and  leaders,  we 
need  to  outline  plans  and  methods  for 
the  benefit  of  the  boys  and  girls  that 
lead  to  the  back  yard,  the  kitchen,  the 
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dining  room,  the  barnyard  and  the 
home  hearthstone. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
organization  of  hoys  and  girls'  agricul- 
tural and  home-interest  clubs  has  been 
under  way  in  the  United  States..  The 
movement,  though  a  worthy  one,  has 
suffered  many  reverses  and,  like  other 
leaderless  movements  of  the  past,  they 
have  had  their  "rise  and  fall."  Much 
of  this  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  no  paid  and  well-trained  lead- 
ership, no  constructive  national  policy, 
and  the  constant  coming  and  going  of 
county  superintendents,  teachers  and 
local  leaders  and  the  lack  of  continuity 
in  club  efforts  and  policies. 

In  most  cases  the  club  efforts  were 
of  academic  nature  and  gave  little  or 
no  incentive  for  continued  effort.  The 
first  club  work  undertaken  was  by  a 
few  county  superintendents  of  schools 
in  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Indiana. 
The  club  work  as  a  national  project  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  correct 
farm  practices  and  economic  produc- 
tion was  undertaken  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  South 
about  eight  years  ago  and  in  the  North, 
Central  and  Western  States  less  than 
three  years  ago.  The  club  and  home 
projects  as  promoted  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  in  direct 
co-operation  with  the  state  institutions 
and  state  officials,  usually  through  the 
extension  service  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Club  Work  Essentials. 

Club  work  to  be  constructive  and 
successful  must  have : 

1.  A  practical  plan  of  industrial 
training  that  contemplates  a  demon- 
stration of  good  farm  and  home  prac- 
i  tices  and  should  show  a  net  profit  on 
the  investment  of  time,  money  and  en- 
ergy for  every  club  member.  In  this 
way   every  club   member  becomes  a 


prize  winner  and  the  entire  agricultu- 
ral community  will  be  instructed  and 
benefited  by  the  club  demonstration. 

2.  Well  prepared  leaders  are  neces- 
sary to  the  states,  whose  duties  are  to 
inspire,  organize,  instruct  and  direct 
the  club  activities  at  all  times  of  the 
year. 

3.  A  carefully  prepared  system  of 
follow-up  instruction  for  each  club- 
project  and  transmitted  at  a  seasonable 
time  and  in  small  installments  during 
the  year, 

4.  A  system  of  instruction  in  book- 
keeping as  outlined  by  teachers  and  in 
the  usual  annual  crop  report  blanks. 

5.  A  local  fair  or  club  festival, 
where  play  contests  related  to  club 
members  through  the  crop  and  prod- 
ucts exhibits  may  have  opportunity  to 
study  the  practical  results  of  the 
county  club  and  the  demonstrations  at 
close  range. 

Some  Evidences  of  Good  Club  Work. 

The  following  may  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  "acid  test"  of  real  leader- 
ship in  this  home  project  work: 

1.  Increased  interest  and  enrollment 
from  year  to  year. 

2.  Increased  acreage,  yield  and  net- 
profit  to  club  members  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

3.  Increased  number  of  club  mem- 
bers remaining  in  the  club  projects  for 
a  period  of  years,  and  projecting  their 
interests  and  activities  into  other  farm 
and  home  activities. 

4.  A  larger  number  of  young  people 
in  attendance  at  agricultural  colleges 
and  other  institutions  of  learning  and 
the  return  of  a  larger  number  of  these 
students  to  rural  life  as  farmers,  home 
builders  and  local  leaders. 

5.  Improved  members,  better  homes, 
schools,  roads,  and  greater  interest  in 
the  broader  educational  and  social  ac- 
tivities of  farm  life. 
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6.  Increased  financial  support  to  the 
club  work,  because  of  practical  and 
tangible  results  in  the  work  and  its  di- 
rect benefits  to  American  agriculture. 
What  Is  Club  Work? 

Club  work  as  a  junior  extension 
service  is  a  back-to-the-home  move- 
ment for  the  performance  of  a  definite 
farm,  garden  or  home  interest  enter- 
prise and  contemplates  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  boys  and  girls  into  local 
clubs,  these  local  organizations  to  be 
federated  into  county,  state  and  na- 
tional clubs. 

The  club  work  is  divided  into  many 
special  activities,  called  projects.  Club 
projects  are  usually  outlined  with  a 
view  to  covering  a  season's  work  of 
from  six  to  nine  months.  When  the 
school  exercises  and  additional  con- 
tests as  related  to  the  club  projects  are 
undertaken  the  work  can  very  easily 
cover  an  entire  calendar  year. 

The  following  activities  in  corn,  poul- 
try, home  garden  and  canning,  potato, 
market  garden  and  alfalfa  will  illus- 
trate what  is  meant  by  club  projects. 
In  all  of  these  club  projects,  in  addition 
to  the  educational  interests,  the  busi- 
ness management  of  the  work  should 
be  based  upon  economic  practices  and 
should  make  possible  a  net  profit  on  in- 
vestment of  time,  energy  and  money. 
This  will  necessitate  the  careful  study 
of  instructions,  making  of  observations, 
keeping  careful  records,  making  ex- 
hibits, preparing  for  the  market,  and 
in  it  all  to  illustrate  what  is  right  on 
the  farm,  in  the  garden,  or  in  mother's 
kitchen. 

The  scope  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  project  work  can  be  very  nicely 
illustrated  by  the  following  outline  of 
the  activities  of  a  potato  club,  as  car- 
ried on  for  the  past  three  years  in  a 
large  number  of  states  in  the  North, 
Central  and  West. 


In  the  first  place  a  campaign  of  en- 
rollment and  organization  is  taken  up 
by  our  state,  district  or  county  leaders 
in  club  project  work,  in  co-operation 
with  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  teachers  of  the  county, 
explaining  the  potato  club  work  as  a 
home  project  and  as  an  extension  serv- 
ice of  the  public  school  definitely  con- 
nected with  the  problems  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  During  this  cam- 
paign meetings  are  held  in  school- 
houses  for  the  purposes  of  explaining 
the  movement  and  enrolling  the  mem- 
bers, ranging  in  age  from  10  to  18  in- 
clusive. 

This  is  followed  by  an  organization 
of  the  membership  into  a  local  group  to 
meet  once  a  month  at  the  schoolhouse 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  interest  re- 
lated to  the  project.  This  local  group 
will  have  its  club  officers,  committees, 
constitution  and  by-laws.  The  public 
school  teacher  or  some  locally  appoint- 
ed leader  will  serve  as  the  mainspring 
of  this  movement,  to  keep  up  that  in- 
terest and  direct  the  activities  at  the 
monthly  meetings.  If  possible,  these 
meetings  should  be  held  during  the 
daytime  Friday  or  Saturday  afternoon. 

All  the  club  members  in  the  project 
will  receive  from  time  to  time,  from 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
extension  department,  a  system  of  fol- 
low-up instruction,  sent  through  the 
mail  in  small  installments,  covering  the 
entire  season,  from  the  preparation  of 
the  seed  bed  to  the  marketing  of  the 
products,  or  the  use  of  the  products  on 
the  home  table. 

In  addition  to  studying  the  ''follow- 
up"  instructions,  field  meetings  and 
personal  visits  from  club  leaders  should 
characterize  the  other  phases  of  the 
"follow-up"  work  required  for  success 
in  the  club  project.  Members  are  taught 
through  these  agencies  not  only  how  to 
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grow  the  crop  but  how  to  grade,  crate 
and  market  the  fresh  products,  manu- 
facture the  small  potatoes,  culls  and 
peelings  into  home-made  starch,  and 
then,  by  furnishing  them  12  recipes, 
ihey  are  taught  how  to  use  this  starch 
for  practical  purposes  in  the  home. 
They  are  taught  hoAv  to  select  and  care 
for  the  seed,  how  to  treat  for  scab  and 
how  to  keep  a  complete  record  cost  or 
accounting  of  the  receipts  and  expenses 
as  well  as  a  general  observation  of  the 
season's  work. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  usually 
in  connection  with  the  school,  a  potato 
club  festival  is  held.  At  this  festival 
the  following  interests  will  character- 
ize the  day's  work: 
Exhibits  of  all  kinds  of  potatoes  and 

potato  products. 
Compositions  on  "How  I  Made  My 
Crop  of  Potatoes  and  Found  a 
Market  For  Them." 
Ilustrated  booklets  used  in  correla- 
tion with  the  subjects  taught  in 
school,  as  arithmetic,  physiology, 
etc.,  are  also  exhibited. 
Manual    training    products    of  all 
kinds  as  related  to  the  potato  club 
industry.   An  exhibit  of  potato  im- 
plements, potato  dishes,  showing 
the  use  of  the  potato  for  food  pur- 
poses. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits,  demon- 
strations of  how  to  select  seed  po- 
tatoes, how  to  grade  and  crate, 
how  to  treat  for  insects  and  dis- 
eases, how  to  make  potato  starch, 
and  domestic  science  demonstra- 
tions on  how  to  use  the  starch  and 
potatoes  in  the  preparation  of  va- 
rious dishes. 
The  College  of  Agriculture,  Depart- 
mei.t  of  Education,   Normal  Schools 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture usually  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram by  furnishing  lecturers  on  inter- 


ests as  related  to  the  potato.  Follow- 
ing the  lectures  of  the  day,  play  con- 
tests are  held,  in  which  the  children 
participate  in  potato  races,  potato  par- 
ing contests,  starch  making  contests, 
potato  judging,  variety  naming  con- 
tests, etc. 

I  have  outlined  this  potato  club  pro- 
ject in  brief  in  order  to  give  you  a 
glimpse  of  the  scope  and  possibilities 
of  one  of  these  extension  lines  as  an 
agency  for  connecting  intimately  the 
interests  of  the  public  school  with  the 
interests  of  the  farm  and  home. 

You  will  notice  that  I  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  club  project  and  a  club 
contest.  A  contest  is  a  fractional  part 
of  the  club  project  work  of  the  season, 
an  exercise  that  can  be  undertaken  and 
finished  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Some  Objects  of  Club  Work. 

1.  To  offer  to  the  young  people  of 
rural  and  city  life  careful  guidance  or 
industrial  training  in  agricultural  and 
home  economics  and  thus  lead  event- 
ually to  a  better  type  of  American 
farmer  and  home  builder. 

2.  To  demonstrate  through  the 
work  of  boys  and  girls  what  is  right  in 
farm  and  home  practice. 

3.  To  offer  a  definite  plan  of  exten- 
sion work  to  the  rural  and  common 
schools  in  all  of  the  direct  interests  of 
agricultural  and  home  economics,  and 
to  have  this  extension  service  eventu- 
ally supported  by  paid  leaders  or  spe- 
cialists, who  will  offer  their  service  to 
the  teachers  in  the  general  conduct  of 
this  home  project  work. 

4.  To  demonstrate  the  best  method 
of  elimination  of  the  wastes  of  food 
products  of  orchard,  field  and  garden. 

5.  To  offer  to  the  available  leaders 
an  opportunity  for  large  social  service 
work  in  the  conservation  of  boys  and 
girls  in  their  home  life  as  well  as  the 
conservation  of  American  agriculture. 
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6.  To  teach  habits  of  industry  and 
thrift  by  giving  them  instruction  and 
definite  direction  on  how  to  earn  a  dol- 
lar as  well  as  how  to  use  it,  as  a  result 
of  their  own  investment  of  time,  money 
and  energy. 

School  Credit  For  Club  Work. 

It  is  urged  that  as  far  as  possible  the 
superintendents  and  teachers  in  charge 
of  the  school  systems  of  city,  county 
and  state  will  arrange  to  reward  real 
achievement  in  club  work  by  giving 
recognition  by  means  of  credits  to  all 
who  enter,  follow  instructions,  keep  a 
complete  record,  and  show  a  net  profit 
on  investment  for  the  season's  work. 
This  can  be  done  in  several  ways : 

1.  By  grading  the  club  crop  report 
and  the  written  essay  on  "How  I  Made 
My  Crop,"  presented  by  club  members, 
and  accepting  this  in  lieu  of  a  written 
examination  in  the  work  of  elementary 
agriculture  or  home  economics. 

2.  By  grading  the  papers  on  a  basis 
of  100  per  cent  and  accepting  the 
grades  in  this  report  as  a  substitute  for 
one  of  the  other  subjects  required  in 
the  regular  school  course. 

3.  "We  consider  that  the  boy  who 
raises  an  acre  of  corn,  manages  a  mar- 
ket garden  and  does  all  the  work, 
keeps  his  records  well  and  writes  a 
story,  exhibits  his  products,  has  re- 
ceived more  training  and  benefits  agri- 


culturally than  he  would  by  a  year's 
study  of  a  text  book  in  a  class  of  ele- 
mentary agriculture.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, however,  to  accept  the  club  work 
in  lieu  of  the  text  book  requirements  of 
the  course,  but  merely  as  a  substitute 
for  the  written  examination  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

A  third  plan  of  allowing  credits  on 
club  work  should  be  to  allow  a  certain 
number  of  points,  aggregating  say  200, 
which  would  be  possible  for  every  club 
member  to  win  in  connection  with  his 
club  endeavors  of  a  season.  For  every 
50  points  won  in  the  club  allow  from 
1  to  5  per  cent  to  be  added  to  the  final 
grades  in  all  other  related  subjects  un- 
dertaken for  the  school  year. 

If  we  are  interested  today  in  the 
training  of  the  whole  child  in -the  school 
and  the  home  in  a  slower  and  more 
sympathetic  relation,  and  in  clothing 
this  important  institution  with  power 
to  add  effectively  to  the  proverbial 
three  R's,  the  things  that  constitute 
health  and  human  efficiency,  you  will 
say  with  us  that  anything  that  will 
help  the  public  schools  to  train  equally 
well  the  head,  the  heart,  the  hands,  and 
the  health  of  the  child,  is  not  only 
worthy  of  our  consideration  but  should 
have  our  enthusiastic  support  and 
faithful  endeavor  as  leaders  and  teach- 
ers of  America's  future  citizenship. 
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ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  ITEMS 

C.  T.  CONKLIN,  '16 


A  commendable  feature  of  the  State 
Fair  was  the  "open  house"  maintained 
by  the  Ohio  Live  Stock  Breeders'  As- 
sociation for  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  the  live  stock  men.  B.  E.  Car- 
miehael,  chief  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department  of  the  Ohio  experiment 
station,  was  in  charge,  and  with  the 
help  of  an  interested  force  vigorously 
campaigned  for  members. 

An  evening  meeting  was  addressed 
by  B.  E.  Carmichael,  Prof.  Charles 
S.  Plumb,  Renick  W.  Dunlap,  Peter  G. 
Ross,  A.  Gr.  Soderberg  and  Sam  Clever. 
Plans  for  extending  the  work  were  dis- 
cussed and  a  resolution  passed  asking 
the  fair  board  to  provide  for  headquar- 
ters on  the  grounds.  Optimism  was  ex- 
pressed on  the  outlook  for  the  livestock 
business  in  Ohio.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  agriculture  were  commended 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  con- 
ducted the  fair. 


FOURTH  EASTERN  PERCHERON 
...  FUTURITY. 
Nineteen  filly  and  seventeen  stallion 
colts  graced  the  ring  of  the  fourth 
Eastern  Percheron  Futurity  at  the  Ohio 


State  Fair,  The  number  and  quality 
of  entries,  the  substantial  premiums 
and  the  interest  of  the  crowded  ring- 
side must  have  been  gratifying  indeed 
to  the  faithful  few  who  have  finally 
succeeded  in  placing  this  Percheron 
show  on  such  a  firm  foundation. 
A.  G.  Soderberg,  of  Osco,  111.,  and  W. 
^Y.  Crull  of  Crawfordsville,  111.,  tied 
the  ribbons,  while  A.  W.  Oreen,  of  Mid- 
dlefield,  served  as  referee  of  the  stal- 
lion class,  and  Samuel  Bell,  of  Wooster, 
settled  the  disputes  in  the  filly  exhibit. 

C.  M.  Jones,  of  Plain  City,  carried 
away  the  blue  in  the  stallion  class  with 
Algernon,  a  true-going,  drafty  son  of 
Aiglon.  This  handsome  colt  was  bred 
by  C.  L.  Camp,  of  Romeville,  and  is  a 
full  brother  to  the  winner  of  last  year's 
futurity.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed, 
to  find  another  individual  combining 
such  size,  goodly  proportions,  quality 
and  size  of  underpining  with  such  a 
free,  easy-going  manner  of  travel. 

Spitler  &  Sons,  of  Bloomville,  stood 
second  with  Carnot  Jr.,  a  black  son  of 
Carnot,  that  had  plenty  of  size.  Mig- 
non,  sired  by  Harcourt,  won  third 
money  for  McClain  &  Sons,  of  Lima. 
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In  the  filly  class,  Wm.  Priest  held  the 
premier  position  with  Mabelene,  daugh- 
ter of  Calculateur.  This  black  filly  is 
a  happy  combination  of  size  and  roomi- 
ness, with  good  feet  and  legs,  and  has 
the  ability  of  swinging  away  in  vigor- 
ous style.  Carey  Brown's  Ann,  sired 
by  Jausseau,  stood  second,  and  had  so 
many  commendable  features  that  she 
headed  the  line  for  quite  a  while.  Wood- 
side  Nancy,  belonging  to  W.  H.  Butler, 
was  the  third  choice.  She  is  a  likely 
looking  youngster  with  an  abundance 
of  quality  and  action  that  carries  her 
over  the  tanbark  with  an  irresistible 
flash. 


The  Guernsey  bull,  Governor  of  the 
Chene,  recently  died  in  his  fifteenth 
year  on  the  farm  of  his  owner,  Mr.  T. 
LePrevost,  of  Guernsey.  No  island 
Guernsey  bull  has  such  a  record  for 
show  winnings  and  advanced  registry 
work  of  descendants:  39  daughters,  11 
sons,  25  grandsons  and  108  granddaugh- 
ters are  in  the  advanced  registry.  His 
greatest  granddaughter  is  Daisy  Moon, 
which  recently  completed  a  record  of 
18,019  pounds  of  milk  and  928.39 
pounds  of  butter  fat  at  the  Anna  Dean 
Farm,  Barberton,  Ohio.  Fortunately 
for  the  Guernsey  world,  Governor  of 
the  Chene  has  been  very  successful  in 
transmitting  his  good  qualities  to  his 
progeny. 


At  present  correspondence  courses  in 
poultry  husbandry  by  Professor  F.  S. 
Jacoby,  and  sheep  farming  by  Tom  C. 
Stone,  are  offered  by  the  extension  de- 
partment. Mr.  Joel  S.  Coffey  is  pre- 
paring a  course  on  swine  husbandry, 
which  will  be  available  about  May  1, 
1916. 


Owing  to  the  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
California  has  barred  Ohio  cattle  from 


its  borders.  At  present  there  is  a  tem- 
porary embargo  on  sheep  and  swine, 
with  no  indication  that  it  will  be  lifted. 
As  a  result  of  this  action  the  Shorthorn 
herd  of  Carpenter  &  Ross,  of  Mansfield, 
and  the  Aberdeen- Angus  herd  of  Brown 
&  Ay  res,  of  Hillsboro,  will  not  be  shown 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  as 
was  expected. 


STUDENTS'  JUDGING  CONTEST. 

On  Tuesday,  September  1,  fourteen 
students  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
participated  in  the  judging  contest  at 
the  Ohio  State  Fair.  The  prize  money 
(  f  $100  Avas  divided  into  four  classes 
of  $25  each,  with  three  prizes  of  $10,  $8 
and  $7  in  each  class.  The  money  awards 
were  as  follows:  L.  M.  Evans,  $28; 
D.  P.  Evans,  $25 ;  J.  C.  McElwain,  $18 ; 
C.  M.  Baker,  $15;  Markey,  $7;  C.  T. 
Conklin,  $7. 

The  horses  judged  by  the  students 
consisted  of  four  yearling  Percheron 
stallions  and  four  yearling  Percheron 
fillies,  the  property  of  members  of  the 
Delaware  Percheron  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. The  cattle  classes  were  made  up 
of  four  mature  Holstein  cows  from  the 
herds  of  the  State  Institutional  Farms, 
and  a  ring  of  junior  yearling  Shorthorn 
heifers.  The  sheep  consisted  of  a  ring 
of  yearling  Hampshire  rams  and  a  class 
of  aged  Shropshire  ewes.  Four  York- 
shire gilts  and  a  pen  of  Poland  China 
boars  presented  the  problems  of  the 
swine  judging. 

The  results  of  the  judging  of  the 
classes  were  as  follows: 

Horses — ^First,  L.  M.  Evans;  second, 
J.  C.  McElwain ;  third,  D.  P.  Evans. 

Cattle — First,  D.  P.  Evans;  second, 
L.  M.  Evans ;  third,  C.  M.  Baker. 

Sheep — First,  L.  M.  Evans;  second, 

C.  M.  Baker ;  third,  C.  T.  Conklin. 
Hogs — First,  J.  C.  McElwain ;  second, 

D.  P.  Evans ;  third,  G.  B.  Markey. 
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The  contest  was  directed  by  J.  S. 
Coffey,  Tom  C.  Stone  and  Schuyler  Sal- 
isbury, all  of  the  department  of  animal 
husbandry. 


THE  GRAND  CIRCUIT  RACES. 
From  the  breeder's  standpoint,  the 
most  important  feature  in  the  Grand 
Circuit  Races,  which  were  held  at  the 
Columbus  Driving  Park  from  Septem- 
ber 21  to  October  2,  was  the  large  num- 
ber of  entries  in  the  sloAver  classes. 
More  horses  were  quartered  at  the  track 
than  ever  before.  It  Avould  seem  that 
the  breeding  of  harness  race  horses  is 
on  the  increase.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true  in  the  case  of  the  large  speed  nur- 
series, although  the  farmer-breeder  is 
in  less  evidence  than  formerly. 

Very  little  record-breaking  was  done, 
owing  ^>robably  to  weather  conditions, 
but  in  only  a  few  instances  were  the 
races  "one  horse"  contests. 

The  most  outstanding  winner  of  the 
meet  was  the  hitherto  unknown  Mary 
Putney  (3)  2:07%,  by  San  Francisco 
2 .0714.  She  was  easily  first  in  the  class 
of  two  stables  for  three-year-old  trot- 
ters. Her  breeding,  however,  shows  a 
strong  infusion  of  Thoroughbred  blood, 
tracing  back  through  the  great  McKin- 
ley  to  George  Wilkes  on  the  sire's  side 
and  to  Esther  II  dam,  a  Thoroughbred. 

This  Thoroughbred  cross  was  one  of 
the  breeding  principles  used  by  Sena- 
tor Stanford  at  his  famous  Palo  Alto 
farm  in  California,  where  Mendocia,  the 
dam  of  Mary  Putney,  was  bred.  Many 
present  day  breeders  regard  a  touch  of 
Thoroughbred  blood  as  a  strong  point 
in  the  pedigree  of  a  futurity  prospect. 
The  saying  "that  blood  will  tell"  is 
brought  out  clearly  in  colt  racing.  One 
is  impressed  with  the  exceptionally 
great  number  of  well-bred  colts  in 
training,  the  majority  of  which  trace 
back  to  Hambletonian  10. 


Mary  Putney  is  the  product  of  the 
'Walnut  Hill  Farm,  Donerial,  Ky.,  from 
where  so  many  sensational  colt  trotters 
Lave  come. 

The  pleasure  afforded  to  owners  of 
truly  great  horses  when  they  return 
winner  of  a  brilliant  iiorse  race,  was 
exemplified  when  C.  H.  Sears  of  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  owner  of  Mary  Putney, 
was  presented  with  a  huge  $500  loving 
cup. 

Another  breeding  establishment  for 
the  production  of  futurity  winners  is 
the  Patchen  Wilkes  Farm  at  Lexington, 
Ky.  Here  Volga  II,  2 :09%,  and  Peter 
Scott,  2 :05^/47  were  bred,  both  being 
sired  by  Peter  the  Great  Volga,  a  win- 
ner of  both  two-year-old  trotting  fu- 
turities, is  a  sister  of  Peter  Volo,  the 
champion  two,  three  and  four-year-old 
trotting  stallion,  and  is  considered 
faster  than  her  illustrious  brother  at 
the  same  age.  Peter  Scott,  champion 
money  winner  of  the  season,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  perfect  race  horse.  After 
winning  the  $10,000  Hoster-Columbus 
stake,  Mr.  Murphy,  his  driver,  re- 
marked :  ' '  There  is  a  horse  that  cannot 
make  a  mistake." 

The  three-year-old  pacing  colt.  Gen- 
eral Todd  (3),  2:041/4,  a  double  winner, 
is  a  grandson  of  the  dead  sire,  Todd, 
2:14,  and  bids  fair  to  become  the  first 
four-year-old  2 :00  pacer. 

The  desire  that  is  in  the  heart  of 
every  horseman — to  breed  a  fast  colt — 
latent  as  it  may  be,  is  deeply  stirred  by 
the  sight  of  such  horses  as  Mary  Put- 
ney, Etawah  and  Peter  Volo,  and  it  is 
this  desire  that  keeps  many  men  in  the 
game,  however  unprofitable  it  may  be. 
Money  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
real  joy  of  breeding  and  owning  a  win- 
ner, and  no  victory  is  sweeter  than  one 
in  a  hard  fought  horse  race. 

JOSEPH  B.  MARKET. 
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"Electricity  For  the  Farm,"  by 
Frederick  I.  Anderson,  shows  that 
with  very  little  expense  the  farmer 
may  have  all  the  benefits  of  electricity 
for  light,  heat  and  power,  either  by  in- 
stalling a  simple  gasoline  engine  or  by 
using  the  neglected  brook  that  runs 
through  the  farm.  The  book  is  divided 
mto  three  parts  —  water-power,  elec- 
tricity, and  gasoline  engines  and  wind- 
mills. In  addition  it  takes  up  storage 
batteries.  It  shows  how  streams  are 
iiarnessed  to  develop  power,  how  dyna- 
mos work,  how  house  wiring  is  done 
.and  how  storage  batteries  and  battery 
charging  devices  are  manipulated.  250 
pages,  $1.25.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York. 


"How  Farmers  Co-operate  and  Dou- 
ble Profits"  by  Clarence  Poe,  is  a  new 
book  dealing  with  rural  credits,  co-oper- 
ation and  the  farmers'  club;  it  gives 
many  of  the  features  which  have  been 
responsible  for  the  success  of  produc- 
ers' organizations.  The  author  has 
made  a  complete  study  of  co-operative 
societies  in  Ireland,  France  and  Den- 
mark and  visited  many  states  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  just  what  is 
being  accomplished  in  every  line  of 
agricultural  co-operation.  The  results 
of  these  investigations  are  given  in  a 
clear,  concise  manner,  which  point  the 


reasons  for  their  success  and  how  the 
same  systems  could  be  applied  to  every 
community.  250  pages,  $1.50.  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  New  York. 


"Practical  Talks  on  Farm  Engineer- 
ing" by  K.  P.  Clarkson  deals  with  the 
farm  buildings  and  building  materials, 
farm  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal, 
farm  power,  drainage  and  irrigation, 
and  takes  up  miscellaneous  talks  on 
road  building,  orchard  heaters,  light- 
ning rods,  etc.  Its  aim  is  to  present  the 
material  in  an  interesting  and  popular 
form  for  the  use  of  farmers  who  have 
not  inclination  to  wade  through  mere 
technical  volumes  on  the  subject.  The 
book  deals  with  the  features  which 
have  been  found  to  be  most  perplexing 
to  farmers  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  220  pages,  43  illustrations.  Dou- 
bleday.  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  New 
York. 


"Principles  of  Floriculture"  by  E.  A. 
White  deals  with  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  successful  culture  of  orna- 
mental plants  and  presents  these  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  book  is  valu- 
able in  the  class  room.  It  will  also  be 
of  service  in  a  practical  way  to  prac- 
tical men.  Among  the  topics  discussed 
are :  the  importance  of  the  plant  and 
flower  growing  industry ;  principles  and 
methods  of  constructing  and  heating 
glass  houses;  factors  which  influence 
healthy  plant  growth;  business  princi- 
ples in  marketing  flowers;  glass-house 
insects  and  their  extermination;  dis- 
eases of  plants  and  their  remedies  and 
the  factors  which  underlie  successful 
culture  of  standard  florists'  crops.  460 
pages,  $1.75.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York. 


"Laboratory  Manual  of  Horticul- 
ture" by  George  W.  Hood  offers  a  sys- 
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teinatic  and  concise  outline  for  the  lab- 
oratory of  the  most  important  opera- 
tions underlying  the  fundamentals  of 
horticulture.  The  book  contains  exer- 
cises on  seed  and  seed  testing,  princi- 
pal methods  of  propagation,  cutting, 
budding,  grafting,  identification  of 
fruit  buds,  manufacture  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides,  the  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  the  principal  fruits  and  the 
value  of  some  of  the  important  varie- 
ties. 230  pages,  $1.00.  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 


^'Rambles  'Round  the  Campus"  by 
Melvin  Ryder,  '15,  is  a  book  which  will 
interest  every  graduate  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  and  every  reader  of 
The  Agricultural  Student.  The  author 
has  delved  into  the  treasures  found  on 
the  college  campus  and  about  the  col- 
lege community  Avith  an  originality  of 
style,  a  frankness-coupled-with-friend- 
liness  tone  combined  with  a  sort  of  jour- 
nalistically pungent  manner  of  expres- 
sion that  is  at  once  pleasing  and  refresh- 
ing. There  are  fifty-one  sketches,  each 
recalling,  reminding,  beckoning  to  the 
college  campus  you  know  or  have 
known.  These  sketches  bring  back  col- 
lege days  and  introduce  the  reader  to 
his  outgrown  and  perhaps  forgotten 
self  of  yesteryear.  $1.00.  The  Agricul- 
tural Student,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
 ._]_^  

''The  State  and  the  Farmer"  by  L.  H. 
Bailey,  has  a  particular  interest  for  the 
farmer,  for  the  student  of  economics 
and  also  for  the  general  reader.  The 
book  is  an  expansion  of  the  principles 
expressed  in  a  paper  delivered  as  a 
presidential  address  before  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations  at  Lan- 


sing, Mich.  It  deals  with  the  recent 
changes  in  the  agricultural  methods,  in 
the  shifting  of  the  geographical  centers 
of  farming  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  growth  of  agricultural  institutions. 
$1.25.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 


G.  Harold  Powell's  "Co-operation  in 
Agriculture,"  in  the  Rural  Science  Se- 
ries, of  which  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  is 
editor,  is  a  discussion  of  the  principles 
that  underlie  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  American  co-operative 
associations  in  agriculture.  The  author 
first  discusses  some  of  the  legal  ques- 
tions involved,  the  financing  and  man- 
agement of  such  organizations  and  the 
co-operative  problems  as  a  whole. 
These  principles  he  illustrates  by  show- 
ing how  they  are  applied  to  certain 
agricultural  crops,  such  as  animal  and 
plant  improvement,  the  handling  of 
grain  and  dairy  products,  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  crops  and  the  co-opera- 
tive purchase  of  supplies.  $1.50.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 


"Veterinary  Studies  for  Agricultural 
Students"  by  M.  H.  RejTiolds,  treats  of 
the  diseases  of  animals  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner,  dealing  especially  with 
cause  and  prevention.  It  treats  espe- 
cially of  those  diseases  which  are  uni- 
form in  symptoms  and  history  and 
therefore  easily  recognized  and  treated. 
In  addition  it  deals  with  anatomy,  path- 
ology, infectious  diseases,  dietetic  dis- 
eases, obstetrics  and  medicine.  Hog 
cholera,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  Texas 
fever,  tuberculosis,  asoturia  and  foot 
rot  are  discussed  under  diseases.  280 
pages,  $1.75.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York. 


HORTICULTURAL  NEWS 

ISAAC  P.  LEWIS,  '17 


HORTICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Prom  a  horticultural  point  of  view 
the  Ohio  State  Fair  of  1915  was  far 
above  that  of  other  years.  There  were 
more  apples,  and  the  quality  of  fruit, 
though  perhaps  lacking"  some  in  color, 
was  far  above  the  average.  The  line 
of  floral  displays  far  surpassed  that  of 
other  years,  and  in  fact  never  before 
has  there  been  so  large  or  attractive  a 
display  of  floral  designs  at  the  fair. 
The  booth  exhibits  were  of  especially 
high  character,  the  two  most  attractive 
being  those  of  Kesler-Barr  Co.,  Carroll, 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  George  Eaton,  Proctor- 
ville,  Ohio.  The  county  exhibits  were 
also  of  high  standard,  the  first  prize 
going  to  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Lucas 
County,  and  second  to  U.  T.  Cox  of 
Lawrence  County.  Mr.  Cox,  perhaps, 
had  the  largest  exhibits,  and  won  more 
total  money  than  any  other  single 
grower.  Of  the  b oral  displays  the  Liv 
ingston  Seed  Co.  and  the  Indianola 
Floral  Co.,  both  of  Columbus,  were  the 
most  successful,  taking  the  first  two 
prizes. 

The  horticultural  exhibit  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  was  also  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit,  a  special  feature 


of  which  was  the  exhibiting  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  apples  on  small 
metal  trays,  thus  allowing  a  larger 
number  of  apples  to  be  shown  and  mak- 
ing a  more  true  representation  of  the 
variety.  Another  exhibit  which  at- 
tracted no  little  attention  was  that 
shown  by  F.  H.  Ballou,  representing  in 
a  very  clear  and  artistic  manner  the 
work  of  the  Experiment  Station  along 
the  line  of  archard  fertilization  and 
mulch  production  in  the  hill  section  of 
southeastern  Ohio. 

The  judging  of  the  fruit  was  excep- 
tionally well  done  and  universal  satis- 
faction was  expressed  by  the  exhibitors, 
which  is  much  to  the  cerdit  of  Mr.  J. 
B.  Keil  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Hunt,  who  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  awarding  judges. 
Much  credit  is  also  due  to  Mr.  T.  B. 
"West,  member  in  charge,  and  Mr.  F.  tL 
Stevens,  superintendent,  for  the  success 
of  the  horticulutral  displays. — Isaac  P. 
Lewis. 


Tom  Smith,  '13,  is  manager  of  a  large 
mountain  orchard  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cumberland,  Md.  He  has  just  finished 
the  marketing  of  a  fine  crop  of  peaches 
and  reports  good  success  in  his  work. 
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C.  E.  Burkholder,  '15,  has  taken  a 
position  as  manager  of  a  large  estate 
in  Michigan.  His  principal  duty  is  the 
care  of  a  large  orchard^  together  with 
supervision  of  the  vegetable  gardening 
and  landscape  work. 


James  Marple,  '15,  spent  the  summer 
with  the  Heinz  Pickle  Co.  in  Michigan. 
He  reports  a  very  pleasant  summer  and 
expects  to  engage  with  the  same  com- 
pany again  after  completing  his  con- 
tract as  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Columbus. 


W.  W.  Ellenwood,  '15,  has  taken  a 
position  as  manager  of  the  Patterson 
orchard  near  Jackson,  0.  He  has  un- 
der his  management  two  hundred  acres 
of  fruit  trees. 


R.  C.  Jordan,  '14,  was  a  visitor  at  the 
University  recently.  Mr.  Jordan  is 
manager  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Ash- 
tabula County,  where  he  is  caryring  on 
large  farming  operations.  Among 
other  activities  he  subdued  a  cat-tail 
swamp  on  which  he  grew  onions  at  the 
rate  of  five  hundred  bushels  per  acre 
this  year.  This  is  very  remarkable, 
since  the  onion  crop  this  year  was  al- 
most a  complete  failure  on  account  of 
the  wet  summer. 


During  the  week  of  September  14, 
1915,  the  city  of  Ironton,  0.,  was  the 
scene  of  a  very  instructive  as  well  as 
attractive  Apple  Show  and  Home  Com- 
ing. Eight  city  blocks  were  taken  up 
by  continuous  booths  of  farm  crops, 
machinery,  fruit,  etc.  The  display  of 
apples  and  other  fruit  was  exceed- 
ingly large  and  of  high  quality,  color, 
very  uniform  and  put  up  in  attractive 


style,  showing  that  this  section  of  the 
state  has  well  won  its  reputation  for 
fine  fruits.  This  annual  Apple  Show 
and  Home  Coming  is  not  only  acting 
as  a  week  of  pleasure  and  instruction 
for  the  people  of  this  section,  but  it  is 
also  giving  the  horticultural  interests 
a  great  boost,  and  other  cities  might  do 
well  to  profit  by  this  good  example. 


APPLE  SHOW  IN  DECEMBER. 

With  three  new  classes  of  exhibits, 
vegetable  gardening,  landscape  archi- 
tecture and  floral  display,  added  to  the 
University  Apple  Show,  which  will  be 
held  early  in  December,  and  the  show 
arranged  to  be  held  over  three  days  in- 
stead of  two,  the  Horticultural  Society 
is  planning  for  the  largest  fruit  show 
ever  held  on  the  campus. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  society 
Prank  Copper,  Jr.,  of  Columbus ;  Frank 
B.  Cross  of  Racine,  Isaac  P.  Lewis  of 
Wooster  and  Clarence  E.  Dutton  of 
Hockingport  were  named  on  the  show 
committee.  Officers  of  the  society 
elected  for  the  first  semester  were : 
Frank  Copper,  Jr.,  president;  Charles 
M.  Ochs,  Lancaster,  vice  president,  and 
Miss  Daniella  Perrin,  Columbus,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 


Thirty  students  in  the  department  of 
horticulture  are  trying  out  for  the 
apple  judging  team  which  will  be  sent 
to  the  Inter-state  Apple  Show,  held  at 
Baltimore  during  the  first  week  in  Jan- 
uary. Fruit  kept  in  cold  storage  rooms 
in  the  horticultural  building  is  used  for 
scoring  and  judging  purposes.  Prof. 
Wendell  Paddock  reports  that  the  inter- 
est in  this  work  is  growing  very  rapidly 
since  the  erection  of  the  new  horticul- 
tural building. 
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WITH  THE 

ALUMNI 
fWHAT  THE 
BUSY  GRADS 
ARE  DOING 


Willis  Lane,  '15,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  in  the  department  of 
zoology  at  the  Universityof  Maine,  at 
Orono,  Me.  He  will  also  take  work  in 
preparation  for  his  master's  degree  in 
biological  science  at  that  place. 

Kenneth  Hancher,  '15,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  the  department  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  at  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Lansing.  He  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  from  Ohio 
State  on  September  15. 

Gaines  Menching,  '15,  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  agricultural  chemistry  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  State  College,  Pa. 

John  C.  McNutt,  '07,  formerly  at  the 
head  of  the  dairy  department  at  North 
Carolina  College  of  Agriculture,  is  now 
head  of  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment at  Massachusetts  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Amherst,  Mass. 

J.  0.  Williams,  '08,  who  is  connected 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Animal 
Industry  at  Clemson,  S.  C,  has  been  in 
Ohio  for  several  months  buying  hogs 
and  cattle  for  farmers  in  the  southern 
states. 

Henry  W.  Vaughn,  '10,  formerly 
with  the  department  of  animal  hus- 
bandry at  Ohio  State  University  and 
now  with  the  department  of  animal  hus- 
bandry at  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames, 


was  married  to  Miss  Nellie  Blye  Page 
of  Charles  City,  Iowa,  on  September  8. 
They  will  be  "at  home"  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
after  October  15. 

Gilbert  Gusler,  '12,  and  Miss  Emilie 
Renz,  assistant  in  department  of  so- 
ciology at  Ohio  State  University,  were 
married  in  July.  They  will  live  at  Ur- 
bana.  111.,  where  Prof.  Gusler  is  con- 
nected with  the  department  of  animal 
husbandry  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

C.  E.  Dike,  '15,  has  taken  up  sheep 
investigation  work  with  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  will  be 
located  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Don  C.  Mote,  '12,  is  entomologist  for 
the  department  of  animal  husbandry, 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

Trell  "W.  Yocum,  ex- '16,  is  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  The  Ohio  Farmer,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Andrew  S.  Wing,  '15,  is  with  the 
Wing  Seed  Co.,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

Fred  S.  Schrock,  '15,  is  farming  at 
Westerville,  Ohio. 

E.  H.  Mendenhall,  '98,  is  a  nursery 
and  orchard  inspector  for  the  Ohio 
loard  of  agriculture.  His  home  is  in 
Clintonville,  Ohio. 

Geo.  P.  Samman,  '15,  is  in  the  real 
estate  business  at  Avon  Lake,  Ohio. 

M.  E.  Davis,  '13,  is  dairyman  and 
herdsman  at  the  State  Reformatory^ 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

G.  D.  Norton,  '14,  is  farming  at  Lodi,. 
Ohio. 

James  B.  Ward,  '14,  is  engaged  in 
vegetable  gardening  at  Marietta. 

James  H.  Allen,  '14,  is  farming  at 
Kenton,  Ohio. 

C.  W.  Hengst,  '08,  is  farming  at  Lan- 
caster, Ohio. 

D.  A.  Crowner,  '98,  is  president  of 
Ihe  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus. His  home  is  at  Blacklick,  a 
suburb  of  Columbus. 
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V.  B.  Ditrick,  '14,  is  farming  a  400- 
aere  farm  at  Orient,  Ohio. 

Clyde  A.  Waugh,  '12,  is  manager  of 
the  editorial  department  of  The  Middle 
A¥est  Soil  Improvement  Committee,  916 
Postal  Telegraph  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Evan  Boggs,  '09,  is  farming  at  Cir- 
cleville,  Ohio. 

T.  D.  Steeker,  '11,  is  farming  at  But- 
ler, Ohio. 

G.  0.  Swank,  '12,  is  farming  at  Lewis- 
burg,  Ohio. 


E.  W.  Bennage,  '09,  is  with  the  Ja- 
recki  Chemical  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

J.  R.  Knoop,  '12,  is  farming  at  Cass- 
town,  Ohio. 

W.  W.  Blair,  '12,  is  farming  at  Hi- 
ram, Ohio. 

T.  D.  Risser,  '09,  is  farming  400  acres 
at  Pandora,  Ohio.  He  feeds  a  large 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  each  win- 
ter. 

Glenn  Roberts,  '15,  is  farming  200 
acres  at  Pindlay,  Ohio. 


LOCOMOTION  II 
"Duke,"  Broken  and  Dri 

L.  D.  Campbell,  '14,  has  resigned  his 
position  in  the  farm  management  de- 
partment of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  is  now  farming 
at  New  Bedford,  Pa. 

W.  F.  Jackson,  '15,  is  farming  at  Del- 
aware, Ohio. 

Charles  C.  McCay,  '88,  is  farming  at 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. 

Everett  P.  Reed,  '14,  is  an  agronomist 
at  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


THE  NINETIES 
m  by  D.  A.  Crowner,  '96. 

H.  H.  Richardson,  '10,  is  secretary  of 
the  Cleveland  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association,  Brooklyn  Sta- 
tion, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

H.  R.  Watts,  '10,  is  assistant  ento- 
mologist at  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville,  Ttenn. 

Stanley  Sink,  '15,  instructor  in  soils 
at  the  University  of  Maine,  writes: 
''Was  initiated  into  the  Buckeye  Club 
on  September  18  with  a  corn  roast  in 
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the  pine  woods.  There  are  over  25  men 
here  from  the  state  of  Ohio  and  four 
members  of  the  faculty  are  Ohio  State 
men.  At  the  roast  we  ate  a  generous 
supper  of  bacon,  corn  and  marshmal- 
lows,  and  concluded  the  feed  by  giving 
Ohio  State  yells  and  singing  Carmen, 
Ohio." 

Clyde  Purdy,  ex- '17,  is  farming  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

Karl  Hirn,  '14,  is  farming  at  Spencer- 
ville,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  Nussdorfer  is  a  fruit  farmer  at 
Avon  Lake,  Ohio. 

James  F.  Walker,  '14,  is  teaching 
agriculture  and  horticulture  in  a  sec- 
ondary school  at  Westtown,  Pa. 

Ralph  J.  Spitler  is  with  the  firm  of 
J.  K.  Spitler,  breeders  of  Percherons 
and  Poland  Chinas,  Silver  Creek  Farm, 
Bloomville,  Ohio. 

M.  0.  Bugby,  '05,  is  county  agricul- 
turist for  Trumbull  County,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cortland,  Ohio. 

E.  F.  Rinehart,  '10,  is  with  the  bu- 
reau of  animal  industry,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Rupert,  Idaho. 

Harvey  F,  Johnson  is  farming  at  New 
Lyme,  Ohio. 

J.  C.  Hedge,  '11,  is  the  dairyman  at 
the  State  Hospital,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

P.  J.  McPherson  is  proprietor  of  Sun- 
set Hill  Farm,  New  Paris,  Ohio. 

Frank  Osmond,  ex- '16,  is  farming  at 
Chesterland,  Ohio. 

C.C.  Hayden,  '98,  is  head  of  the  dairy 
department  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Wooster,  Ohio. 


W.  G.  Yeager,  '11,  is  located  at  Mark- 
lean,  Va. 

Edward  W.  Steele,  '15,  is  teaching 
agriculture,  manual  training  and  book- 
keeping in  a  secondary  school  at  North- 
field,  Minn. 

Clifford  Moss,  '15,  is  farming  at  Wes- 
terville,  Ohio. 

Harry  Stevens,  '15,  is  herdsman  on  a 
large  dairy  farm  at  Lima,  Ohio. 

S.  H.  Shawan,  '07,  is  farming  at 
Xenia,  Ohio. 

K.  C.  Egbert,  '90,  has  resigned  his 
position  on  an  Indian  reservation  and 
taken  up  county  agriculturist  work  in 
Sandusky  County,  Ohio. 

N.  K.  Williams,  '15,  is  farming  at 
Prairie  Depot,  Ohio. 

M.  J.  Doherty,  '13,  is  teaching  agri- 
culture in  the  high  school  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Ohio. 

A.  J.  Henderson,  '14,  is  with  the  Ohio 
State  Telephone  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

H.  C.  George,  '07,  is  developing  a 
dairy  on  the  home  farm  at  Okeana, 
Ohio. 

J.  C.  Heckler,  '15,  is  with  the  John 
Wildi  Creamery  Co.,  Ridgeway,  Ohio. 

H.  A.  Stevens,  '15,  is  managing  a 
farm  at  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

J.  W.  Tulloss,  '14,  is  farming  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ohio. 

Albert  0.  Hayes,  ex- '16,  is  manager 
of  the  Oakland  Farm,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

E.  0.  Cotton,  '05,  is  operating  a  fruit 
farm  at  Elyria,  Ohio. 

M.  R.  Shellabarger,  '97,  is  farming  at 
Union,  Ohio. 


O'er  the  hills  an  amber  haze ; 

Banded  birds  on  southward  wing: 
Russet  robes  on  meadow-ways 

Once  a-spangle  with  the  spring; 

Hark! — a  softly  silver  string! — 
'Tis  the  brook,  its  lyric  chime ! 

Beauty  glamours  everything 
In  the  Indian  Summer  time  I 
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OCTOBER  NEWS  NOTES 


APPOINT  FOUR  AGRICULTURISTS. 

Since  Sepetmber  1,  four  counties  in 
Ohio  have  organized  county  farm  bu- 
reaus and  secured  county  agricultural- 
ists who  will  look  after  the  agricultural 
interests  in  their  particular  county.  Ac- 
cording to  George  W.  Bush,  head  of  the 
county  agriculturist  work  in  Ohio,  the 
interest  in  this  form  of  extension  serv- 
ice is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  and  a 
number  of  other  counties  are  consid- 
ering the  organization  of  such  a  bureau. 

M.  C.  Thomas,  who  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  development  of  the  work  in 
Miami  County  for  the  past  few  years, 
has  taken  up  the  work  in  Marion  Coun- 
ty, with  offices  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Marion.  At  present  he  is  de- 
voting considerable  attention  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  farm  bureau  through 
meetings  and  personal  visits. 

Joseph  P.  Hershberger,  who  received 
his  Master's  degree  from,  the  Univer- 
sity in  1915,  has  taken  up  the  work  in 
Highland  County,  with  headquarters  at 
Hillsboro.  The  county  commissioners 
have  furnished  an  office  for  him  and 
are  assisting  in  the  development  of  the 
bureau. 

Knott  C.  Egbert,  '90,  who  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  been  engaged  in  agri- 


cultural work  in  the  Avestern  states,  has 
taken  up  the  county  agent  movement 
in  Sandusky  County,  having  his  office 
v/ith  the  district  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Fremont,  the  county  seat. 
The  Farm  Improvement  Association  in 
that  county  has  a  membership  of  800, 
which,  it  it  is  believed,  will  form  a  good 
nucleus  for  the  movement. 

George  R.  Eastwood,  who  has  been  in 
the  department  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  for  several  years,  will  take 
charge  of  the  work  in  Miami  County, 
which  was  well  organized  under  the 
leadership  of  M.  C.  Thomas  before  he 
went  to  Marion  County. 


Arranged  primarily  to  discuss  the 
important  features  in  farm  institute 
work,  the  Ohio  Institute  Normal,  at 
which  all  the  farm  institute  speakers 
in  Ohio  will  attend,  will  be  held  at  the 
University  on  October  27  and  28.  Le3- 
tures  will  be  given  by  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments  in  the  college  of 
agriculture.  Director  Charles  F. 
Thorne,  C.  G.  Williams  and  B.  E.  Car- 
michael,  all  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  The  normal  this 
year  will  be  divided  into  four  sections. 
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the  presiding  men  being  Dr.  W .  0. 
Thompson,  Kenick  W.  Dunlap,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  Louis  J.  Tabor,  state  grange 
master,  and  John  Begg,  president  of 
the  Ohio  state  board  of  agriculture. 
Since  the  creation  of  the  state  board  of 
agriculture,  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  farm  institute  work  has 
been  given  over  entirely  to  the  exten- 
sion department. 


Over  120  fertilizer  demonstration 
meetings  were  held  during  the  summer 
by  the  extension  department  of  the 
University,  the  average  attendance  at 
each  being  from  15  to  20.  According  to 
the  leaders  of  the  meetings  this  num- 
ber is  ideal,  since  it  allows  all  to  ask 
questions  regarding  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  fertilizers.  Two  years  ago 
about  30  meetings  were  held;  last  year, 
over  60,  the  number  doubling  again 
this  year.  Nearly  every  county  in  the 
state  had  one  or  more  demonstrations. 


Forty-two  junior  judging  contests 
were  conducted  by  the  extension  de- 
partment this  fall,  the  attendance  at 
each  contest  averaging  about  30.  Three 
prize  winners  from  each  county  in 
which  a  contest  was  conducted  will  be 
given  a  free  trip  to  Farmers'  Week  in 
February,  when  a  state  contest  will  be 
held.  Medals  will  be  presented  to  the 
winners  of  this  contest. 


With  a  steam  shovel  reducing  the 
grade  from  Townshend  Hall  to  the  Neil 
avenue  entrance,  the  work  in  paving 
the  street  between  these  points  is  under 
such  headway  that  it  will  be  completed 
within  thirty  days.  When  completed, 
the  street  will  be  considerably  wider 
than  formerly;  it  will  be  neatly  curbed 
with  parking  places  for  automobiles  at 
the  Botany  building,  Horticulture  and 


Forestrj^  building  and  Townshend  Hall. 
New  streets  from  Twelve  avenue  to  the 
Ohio  Union  and  from  the  Ohio  Field  to 
Lord  Hall  were  completed  during  the 
summer. 


With  50  gallons  of  cider,  25  dozens  of 
doughnuts  and  several  bushels  of  apples 
as  a  drawing  card,  200  ags  crowded 
into  the  Townshend  Literary  room  on 
Monday  evening,  September  27,  for  the 
first  meeting  of  Townshend  Literary 
Society  this  year.  After  speeches  were 
given  by  Clark  S.  Wheeler,  Professors 
Alfred  Vivian,  Paul  L.  Vogt,  Robert  B. 
Stoltz,  Schuyler  M.  Salisbury  and  a 
reading  by  Thomas  C.  Stone,  over  50 
handed  in  their  names  for  membership 
in  the  society. 

Officers  elected  for  the  first  semester 
were:  Leon  M.  Evans,  president; 
Melby  W.  Brady,  vice  president;  Vol- 
ney  G.  Applegate,  secretary;  R.  S. 
Christen,  treasurer ;  Clayton  H.  Elliott, 
critic,  and  Dexter  N.  Lutz,  censor. 


Problems  in  marketing,  storage 
houses,  the  middlemen,  retailing,  mar- 
ket houses  and  ownership  and  tenantry 
are  features  of  investigations  which  will 
be  carried  by  students  in  the  advanced 
class  of  rural  economics  during  the  year. 
Prof.  Paul  L.  Vogt,  who  became  the 
head  of  the  department  of  rural  eco- 
nomics on  September  1,  has  outlined  a 
number  of  projects,  including  the  above, 
which  will  be  studied  from  an  investiga- 
tional standpoint.  While  the  work  at 
the  present  time  will  be  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  Columbus,  it  is  planned  to 
begin  in  a  small  way  state-wide  investi- 
gations through  the  co-operation  of  the 
grange,  a  number  of  church  organiza- 
tions and  co-operative  societies. 

Each  student,  or  group  of  students, 
will  be  detailed  to  special  subjects,  the 
final  results  of  which  will  be  given  a 
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thesis.  These  records  will  be  kept  in 
permanent  form  at  the  University, 
where  they  may  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  reference  or  further  investigation. 


Giving  in  brief  the  news  and  projects 
of  the  county  agent  work  in  Ohio,  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Monthly  appeared 
on  the  campus  for  the  first  time  Octo- 
ber 1.  This  publication  is  a  five-page, 
neostyled  sheet,  which  will  be  sent  to 
all  the  county  agriculturists,  farm  or- 
ganizations and  co-operative  societies 
in  Ohio.  Two  hundred  and  five  copies 
were  gotten  out  for  the  first  issue. 


With  a  60-foot  crane  aiding  in  the 
excavation  work  for  the  Home  Eco- 
nomies building,  the  work  in  laying  the 
foundation  is  being  pushed  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  structure  will  be  com- 
pleted by  September  1,  1916.  The  build- 
ing will  be  built  of  terra  cotta,  brick 
and  concrete  and  be  fireproof  through- 
out. The  plans  of  the  edifice  were  sent 
to  universities  throughout  the  United 
States  for  criticism  and  the  completed 
building  is  expected  to  be  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  the  country. 


OYER  1,000  IN  COURSES. 

With  over  1,000  enrolled  in  the  agri- 
cultural correspondence  courses,  and 
many  applications  coming  in  from  day 
to  day,  the  interest  in  this  form  of  edu- 
cation has  exceeded  all  expectations. 
The  greatest  number  are  enrolled  in  the 
soil  fertility  courses,  with  poultry  hus- 
bandry next.  For  the  remaining  20 
courses  the  demand  has  been  practi- 
cally equal. 

The  course  consists  of  as  many  as  15 
but  not  less  tha'n  four  lessons  each. 
When  a  student  enrolls  the  first  lesson 


of  a  course  is  sent  with  a  question  sheet 
which  must  be  answered  and  returned 
before  the  second  lesson  is  sent.  While 
the  applications  have  come  mostly  from 
individuals,  it  is  expected  that  granges 
and  farmers'  clubs  will  take  up  the 
courses  as  a  body. 


THIRTY  TRY  OUT  FOR  TEAM. 

Thirty  students  have  enrolled  in  the 
advanced  class  of  live  stock  judging, 
trom  which  five  men  will  be  selected  to 
represent  the  University  at  the  Inter- 
national Stock  Show,  which  will  be  held 
at  Chicago  early  in  November.  The 
course  included  instruction  in  the  judg- 
ing of  cattle,  hogs,  horses  and  sheep, 
the  laboratory  work  consisting  of  trips 
to  livestock  farms  in  the  vicinity  of 
Columbus. 

The  postponement  of  the  National 
Dairy  Show  because  of  the  recent  out- 
break of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Illi- 
nois, will  also  call  off  the  students' 
dairy  judging  contest,  to  which  the 
University  has  sent  a  team  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  last  year's  team  winning 
first  honors.  No  advanced  class  in 
dairy  cattle  judging  will  be  conducted 
this  year. 


JAPANESE  VISIT  UNIVERSITY. 

Seeking  information  regarding  the 
purchasing  of  sheep  in  Ohio  to  be 
shipped  to  Manchuria,  two  Japanese 
engaged  in  animal  husbandry  work  in 
that  province  of  the  Cliinese  republic 
called  upon  Prof.  Charles  S.  Plumb, 
head  of  the  department  of  animal  hus- 
bandry, recently.  They  were  Taiji  Ko- 
mura,  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  of  the  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
way Company,  and  H.  Hikosaka,  con- 
nected with  a  Yokohama  business  house. 
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Proclamation  for  Ohio  State  Day 


Alumni,  Ex-Students  and  Students  of  Ohio  State  University, 
GREETING: 


WHEREAS,  The  ties  that  bind  us  to  old  Ohio  State,  what- 
ever be  their  nature,  are  strengthened  and  renewed  through 
anniversaries  and  other  celebrations  dedicated  to  her;  and 
the  memories  and  ideals  which  cluster  round  her  name  are 
perpetuated  and  enriched  by  the  observance  of  the  customs 
which  have  grown  up  among  those  who  delight  to  do  her 
honor : 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  me  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
Association  and  in  compliance  with  their  direction,  I  do  here- 
by designate  and  appoint  Friday,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  No- 
vember, 1915,  as  "Ohio  State  Day."  On  that  day  let  us  gather 
at  the  appointed  places  and  together  sing  the  old  songs,  renew 
the  old  friendships,  tell  the  old  stories  of  college  life  and  learn 
of  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  University  during  the  past 
year.  Let  us  on  that  occasion  cultivate  every  means  of  keep- 
ing permanently  in  touch  with  the  University  and  with  each 
others,  such  as,  more  particularly,  membership  in  the  Ohio 
I  State  University   Association   and  in  local  associations  of 

alumni  and  former  students,  all  to  the  end  that  we  may,  in 
some  small  measure,  discharge  the  obligation  of  love  and 
gratitude  which  we  owe  to  the  institution  of  which  we  are 
so  proud. 

i  CLARENCE  D.  LAYLIN, 

President,  Ohio  State  University  Association. 
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Prof.  W.  J.  Rader^s 
Private  Academies  of  Dancing 

DANCING  CALENDAR 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY 
647  Neil  Ave.    Phones:    Citz.  4431;  Bell,  Main  6189. 

BEGINNERS'  CLASSES  Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  13th, 

and  Saturday,  Oct.  16th,  7:30  o'clock.    First  lesson. 
ADVANCE  CLASS  Monday  evenings. 

RECEPTION  NIGHT,  Thursday  evenings. 
TUITION: 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons   $5.00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons   4.00 

Prvate  lessons,  $1,00;  six  for   5.00 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid. 
Private  lesspns  can  be  had  afternoon  or  evenings. 
The  Waltz, '  Tv^o-Step  and  the  late  modern  dances 
taught  in  one  term. 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY. 
827  Oak  Street. 

A  strictly  private  place  for  Sorority,  Fraternity  and  Club 
Dances. 

NEIL  AVE.  PAVILION. 
Located  on  Neil  Ave.,  Bet.  Goodale  St.  and  Poplar  Ave. 

Open  Tuesday,  Frday  and  Saturday  Evenings. 


Dance  Correctly 


Ask  Winkler 


F.  N.  WINKLER,  Special  Agt.  Union  Central 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  409  Wyandotte  Building 


Why  the  Union  Central  has  the 
lowest  net  cost  record  the 

wide  world  over  I 
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HAVE  THE  BEST 


Visit  The  Old  Reliable 


COLUMBUS,0. 

State  and  High  Streets 

The  largest,  finest,  and  without  doubt  the  finest  equipped  Gallery 
in  America  for  producing  everything  known  to  the  art. 

SPECIAL  O.  S.  U.  RATES 


OUR  SPECIAL 


25  HighStTaUors  ^25 


For  Young  Men 


::  Citizens  3796;  Bell,  Main  1590  166  North  High  Street 


BILL  THE  BARBER 


The  Students'  Barber  at  the  Stu  dents'  Building.    OHIO  UNION. 
COUPONS  NOT  GOOD  AT  BARBER  SHOP. 


Vet.  '18. 


BLACKWOOD.  GREEN  &  GO. 


Hardware 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen 
Furnishing  Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 

AUTO  REPAIRING 

624  N.  HIGH  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  O. 


Engineering 
Drawing 

By  IVES  &  FRENCH 


AND 


Agricultural  Student 
$2.00  Per  Year 
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Stl}^  lEitrlti  Ktnim^  nf  iattring 

HIGH  ST.  AND  EUCLID  AVE.    5  Minutes'  Walk  from  O.  S.  U. 

Anmmtmmt 

WE  WISH  TO  MAKE  THE  FOLLOWING  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1915-16: 

Opening  Reception  Thursday  evening  September  30th, 
and  every  Thursday  thereafter. 

Will  organize  Beginners'  Class  Monda}-  evening. 

Tuition:  Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons,  $5.00; 
Ladies'  per  term  of  10  lessons,  $4.00.  Tuition  can  be  paid 
$1.00  per  v^eek  until  paid. 

Business  and  Residence  Phones:  Auto  8584;  Bell,  N.  1759. 


PROF.  H.  J.  GUERR 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  CAN  BE  HAD  ANY  HOUR,  AFTERNOON  OR  EVENING. 

Private  Lessons    $1.00 

Per  Term  of  Six  Lessons   5.00 

We  guarantee  to  teach  you  to  dance  in  one  terms  of  Private,  or  Class  Lessons. 

Academy  can  be  secured  for  Private  Parties,  Fraternity  Hops,  Card  Parties,  Etc. 
No  extra  charge  for  card  tables. 


The  Grand  Prize,  highest  honor  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  awarded  to  the 


UNDERWOOD 

The  Machine  You  Will  Eventually  Buy 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

14  EAST  LONG  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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ORR-KIEFER 


COLVMBVS. 


199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 

Artistic  Photography 


^'Just  a  little  better  than  the  besV 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds  —  RIGHT 


Maddox  &  KOgore  fu^S 


HIGH  AND  ELEVENTH 


for  College  Men 


j  MARZETTI  I 

I  Restaurant  \ 


1548  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 


We  Bake  Our  Own  Pies  | 

i 


STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING. 

 ^  _  I 


YOU'RE  WELCOME  AT 

BROSMER'S 

TWO  STORES 

1591  N.  HIGH  ST.,  0pp.  E.  Eleventh  Ave. 

Bell  N.  1746,  Citz.  3596. 
1735  N.  FOURTH  ST.,  Cor.  Fourteenth  Ave. 

Bell,  North  3932. 

Phone  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention.  We 
aim  to  please. 

Home-made  Baking,  Ice  Cream  and  Ices  and 
Fine  Candies. 


Block-Crane  Floral  Co. 

C.  F.  BLOCK  ''The  College  Flower  Shop''  GEO.  CRANE 

CORNER  15th  AVENUE  AND  HIGH  STREET 

We  can  take  care  cf  your  orders  from  out  of  city 
by  calling  Long  Distance  11496  or  North  3439 
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INDIVIDUALISTIC  IDEAS 
IN  TASTY  TAILORING- 

That's  the  keynote  of  our  Fall  apparel  service. 
We  are  now  showing  scores  of  new  fashion-fabrics — 
hundreds  of  ripe  new  fabrics — every  one  the  ex- 
pression of  masterthoughts  in  tailordom.  Come  in 
now  to  see  our  displav  of  the  new  ideas  in  "So-Dif- 
ferent" Clothes. 

Wise  buyers  select  their  tailoring  early — gar- 
ments delivered  when  convenient. 

"i-n-Siffmnf  (Lmlam 

C.  H.  BRADLEY,  Prop. 
Citizens  Phone  5396  1541-1543  N.  HIGH  ST. 

Out-of-the-Common  Service  in  Men's  Tailoring. 


College  Book  Store 

Agricultural  Books,  New  and  Second  Hand 

TTT^  \  T\TT/^  l^-^O  place  around 

CdLiJLil       /V  i3  campus  where  you 

 ^,^^,^w^  can  get  good  things  to 

...CONFECTIONERY...  eat  and  drink. 


(jOODMAN  Brothers 

JEWELERS 


No  98  North  High  St 
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LIKE  THE  "ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR" 

— "without  a  crack  anywhere  and  keeping  the  ensilage  perfectly, 
right  up  to  the  edge  all  around" — this  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
W,  E.  Spann,  of  Shelby ville 's  famous  ''Burr  Oak"  Farms,  while 
speaking  of  his 

Perfect  Reinforced  Cement  Silos 

storms,  wind  and  weather  cannot  destroy  "Perfect"  Silos. 
Made  of  everlasting  cement  b'ocks,  reinforced  with  wire  and  steel 
rods.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Guaranteed  not  to  crack.  Write  for 
illustrated,  descriptive  booklet  giving  the  opinions  of  leading 
farmers  and  dairymen. 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED.     Write  for  terms  and  free  booklet. 

The  PERFECT  REINFORCED  CEMENT  SILO  &  CISTERN  CO. 

DELAWARE,  OHIO.  ^ 
General  Sales  Agents,  Hockin';  Valley  Ensilage  Cutters. 


THE  FEED  THAT  FATTENS 

High  Grade  Cottonseed  Meal 

Get  our  prices  before  you  buy 

The  WM.  A.  BURNETT  CO.,  ^?:l.ffiis&Ti9ol"-  Louisville,  Ky. 


Without  Exception 

Progressive  dairymen,  without  exception,  believe  in  cleanliness  as  a  profit  producing 
investment.  They  have  proved  in  a  practical  way  what  the  Dairy  College  laboratories  have 
proved  theoretically,  that  invisible  germ  infected  dairy  utensils,  containers,  etc..  are  as 
injurious  to  the  new  milk  as  this  same  equipment  is  when  containing  visible  dirt,  butter 
fat,  etc. 

Accepting  these  discoveries  of  both  the  theorist  and  the  practical  man,  we  sought  a 
remedy  which  -would  insure  cleanliness  of  all  dairy  equipment,  and  that  remedy  bears 
the  name  of 


C/ea/ier  and  C/e^nser 


Indian  in  Circle  As  the  final  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  any  remedy  are  the  results 

in  every  package  obtained  from  its  use.  not  once,  but  time  after  time,  aud  under  all  con- 
ditions, so.  for  almost  thirteen  years,  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and 
Cleanser  has  been  given  this  test,  and  today  it  is  the  one  dairy  cleaner  that  has  not  only 
survived,  but  has  grown  in  popularity,  until  its  use  is  almost  universal  among  those  who 
look  to  dairying  and  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  as  a  source  of  profit.  If  you  are 
not  using  it,  is  not  such  a  record  worthy  of  your  investigation?  Order  from  your  supply 
house. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 

"Welcome  to  the  "Wyandotte  Booth,  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  Agricultural 
Building,  Block  6,  Cor.  Ave.  A  and  Third  St. 
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Get  Out  Your  Work 
on  a  Typewriter 


The  student  who  uses  a  typewriter  can  preserve  his  notes  in  vi-ad- 
able  form — a  great  help  in  after  years.  As  students  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  you  should  secure  an  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros,  typewriter  now. 
After  graduation  you  will  need  this  machine  for  your  correspondence  and 
for  your  records.    Write  for  a  new^  booklet,  "A  Lesson  in  Operating." 


L  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

87  NORTH  THIRD  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


The  Greatest  Stock 
Feed  of  Them  All 

Get  the  maximum  amount  of  work  out  of 
your  horses  and  keep  them  in  prime  con- 
dition— head  up,  tail  over  the  dash.  Lower 
the  cost  of  producing  milk.  Keeps  cows 
in  good  flesh  and  therefore  strong  and 
healthy.  Raise  more  beef,  mutton  and 
wool.  Make  Dewey's  Stock  Feed  the  foun- 
dation of  your  ration.  Puts  you  in  line 
for  the  greatest  net  profits.  More  energy 
or  horse  power,  more  beef  and  mutton, 
more  milk. 

FeedDEWEY'S 

STOCK  FEED 

to  your  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  with  hay 
and  fodder :  to  your  cows  with  Three  D 
Grains.  Cotton  Seed  Meal,  Gluten  Feed, 
Oil  Meal  or  any  other  high  protein  con- 
centrate, and  hay,  fodder  or  ensilage.  If 
more  net  profit  is  what  you're  after,  feed 
Dewey's  Stock  Feed. 

COMPOSITION;  Hominy  Feed,  Oil  Meal, 
C.  S.  Meal  Middlings,  Oat  Feed  and  '/2%  Salt 

31a  de  by 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO. 

Blanchester,  Ohio. 
I        We  Also  Make  Dewey's  Ready  Ration. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE 


Varsity  Barber  Shop 

Cigar  Stand  and  Pool  Room 

The  Students'  Ralljring  Place 

1585  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  Opp  E.  11th  Ave. 
Phone,  North  59. 

NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THAN 

MENDEL'S 


AT  ANY  PRICE 


Please  mention   THE  AGRICULTURAL 


SUITS  MADE  AND  GUARANTEED 
TO  FIT,  FROM  $18  to  $40. 

MENDEL,  The  Tailor 

545  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 
STUDENT   when  writing  advertisers. 
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Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The  World's  Champion  of  all  breeds.  The  Holstein-Friesian  cow, 
Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue,  has  established  a  new  world's  record  for 
all  breeds.  In  365  consecutive  days  she  produced  28,403  pounds  of 
milk  containing  1,176  pounds  of  butterfat.  The  test  was  made  under 
the  supervision  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  and  eight  su- 
pervisors were  employed.  Near  the  close  of  the  eleventh  month  Fin- 
derne Pride  Johanna  Rue  under  a  strict  oflrcial  test  produced  in  thirty 
days  2,437  pounds  of  milk  containing  117  pounds  of  butterfat,  equal  to 
1,470  pounds  of  butter.    Investigate  the  big  "Black-and- Whites." 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

F.  L.  Houghton,  Secretary.  Box  154,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Rats  and  Mice  Eat  the  Meat 

Out  of  Oats  and  Corn  and 

Horses  Get  the  Husk 

UNIVERSAL 
R/Xr  AND  MOUSE 
CATCHE 

CAUGHT  51  RATS  ONE  WEEK 

Trap  resets  itself;  22  inches  high. 
Will  last  for  years.  Can't  get  out 
of  order.  Weighs  7  pounds.  Twelve 
rats  caught  one  day.  Cheese  is  used, 
doing  away  with  poisons.  This  trap 
does  its  work,  never  fails  and  is  al- 
ways ready  for  the  next  rat.  When 
rats  and  mice  pass  device  they  die. 
Rats  are  disease  carriers;  also  cause 
fires.  These  Catchers  should  be  in 
every  school  building.  Rat  catcher 
sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $3.  Mouse 
catcher,  10  inches  high,  $1.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 

H.  D.  SWARTS,  Inventor  and  Manu- 
facturer Universal  Rat  and 
Mouse  Traps, 
BOX  566,     -     -     SCRANTON,  PA. 


WHY  NOT  MAKE 

Commercial  Buttermilk 

 WITH  

Chr.  Hansen's  Danish 
Lactic  Ferment  Culture 

We  will  gladly  send  copies  of  our 
new  booklet  on  this  subject  free  to 
anyone  interested. 

You  Will  Make  No  Mstake  by  Using 

CHR.  HANSEN'S 
Rennet  Extract,  Cheese  Color,  Dan- 
ish Butter  Color,  Rennet  Tablets 
and  Cheese  Color  Tablets. 

HANSEN'S  Means  QUALITY. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Western    Office:    120    Jefferson  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Cottonseed 
I  Meal 

i    DIXIE  BRAND 

(Standard) 
!     Tagged  38.62  to  43%  Protein. 


I 


BULL  BRAND 

(Selected) 
Tagged  41  to  43%  Protein. 

FORFAT  BRAND 

(Average) 
Tagged  38.62  to  41%  Protein. 


I  Humphreys  Godwin  Co. 

j  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Shropshire  Sheep 

Bred  by 

W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

We  have  some  extra  good  home  bred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  bred  to  Im- 
ported Tanner  or  Butter  rams  which  we 
will  offer  at  reasonable  prices  for  fall 
delivery.  Come  and  look  over  our  flock, 
on  Xewark  Traction  line,  near  Wagram 
Stop. 


MAPLECREST 

BREEDS  THE  BEST 

OUR  RECORDS  PROVE  IT 

Length  of  Record,  365  Days.  Lbs   of  Butter 

Name  of  Cow.  80  %  Fat. 

Banostine  Belle  De  Kol   1,322.92 

High-Lawn  Hartog  De  Kol   1,247.92 

Maplecrest  Pontiac  Flora  Hartog   1,232.63 

Maplecrest  Pontiac  Spotted  Annie   1,226.27 

Daisy  Grace  De  Kol   1,203.50 

Maple  Crest  Pontiac  Girl....   1,109.41 

Spotted  Ann  Daughter   1,088.75 

Maplecrest  Pontiac  De  Kol  Lady   1,018.43 

All  of  these  great  cows  were  bred,  reared  and  developed  at  Maplecrest  Farm 

The  Maplecrest  Stock  Farm  Company 

Telephone  connection  between  Farms  and  Office 
Office  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  Farms  at  East  Claridon,  O. 
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More  Feed  Per  Acre 

The  cost  of  producing  meat  or  milk  would  be  much 
less  if  it  required  less  acres  to  produce  the  feed. 

Both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  feed  improve 
when  the  right  plant  foods  are  used  to  supplement  the 
manure  and  clover.  They  improve  enough  to  yield  a 
handsome  profit  on  the  expenditure. 

The  right  plant  food  includes  enough 

POTASH 

in  available  form.  Supplement  the  manure  and  phosphate 
with  50  to  100  pounds  of  Muriate  of  Potash,  or  200  to  400 
pounds  of  Kainit,  per  acre,  and  you  will  raise  big  corn  and 
fine  clover  after  the  grain  and  at  the  same  time  improve 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Try  Potash  salts  alone  on  the  swamp  land  pasture  and  note  the 
clover  and  good  grasses  crowd  out  the  wild  hay.  Write  us  for 
prices  of  Potash,  one  bag  up. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 
McCormick  Block,  Chicago,  111.   Bank  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  25  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


[SCAlECIDEl 


_  Scalecide"  has 

greater  invigorating  effect 
on  your  orchard— kills  more  scale,  eggs 
and  larvae  of  insects  with  half  the  labor  to 
apply.  We  can  back  up  this  statement  with  facts 
concerning  the  Good  Results  from  Usins 


:suLf=:uR 


JUMEC 
SULFiUR 


JLIME 
SULFUR! 


SCALECIDE 


Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet— "Proof  of  The  Pudding".  Tells  how  "Scalecide"  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  and 
Cottony  Maple  Scale,  Pear  Psylla,  Leaf  Roller,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Write  today  for  this  FREE  book  and 
also  our  booklet— "Spraying  Simplified".    Learn  the  dollars  and  cents  value  of  "Scalecide,  The  Tree  Saver 

Our  Service  Department  can  furnish  everything  you  need  for 
the  orchard  at  prices  which  sa^  e  you  money.   Tell  us  your  needs. 
B.  C.  PRATT  CO.,  M'f 'g  Chemists      Dept.    1 5    SO  Church  St.,  New  York 


UNIVERSITY  BRED  SWINE 

The  Ohio  State  University  maintains  a  herd  of  swine,  including 
Duroc-Jersey,  Berkshire  and  Large  Yorkshire  breeds.  We  select  and 
breed  with  special  care.  We  sell  no  culls  for  breeders.  We  offer  a  lim- 
ited number  of  selects  during  the  year.  For  further  informatio  a 

Address,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 
Mention   this   Magazine.  O'^'O  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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**I  See  Bill  Erected 
Another  Natco" 


— Same  old  story.   Bigger  profits,  more  stock, 
an  additional  silo.  And  why  is  the  second  silo 
always  a  Natco,  too?   The  reasons  why  are 
best  appreciated  by  owners  of  other  silos 
not  built  for  good,  whose  walls  are  not 
air,  moisture  and  frost-proof,  resulting 
in  much  spoiled  ensilage.  The 
Natco  stands  year  in  and  year  out 
just  as  the  day  it  was  erected, 
yielding  sweet,  succulent 
silage  in  all  parts,  through  all 
conditions  of  weather.    Better  benefit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others  and  erect  the  silo  that's  windproof ,  decayproof,  fire- 
proof and  verminproof — the 

NATCO  EVERLASTING  SILO 

**The  Silo  That  Lasts  For  Generations'* 

It's  built  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  tile  which  will  endure  forever,  and  whose  glazed  sur- 
faces absorb  no  moisture  and  totally  exclude  air  and  frost.  It's  reinforced  by  bands  of 
steel  laid  in  the  mortar,  and  can  resist  all  wind  and  silage  pressures;  thus  a  taller  silo 
with  a  smaller  diameter  can  be  erected  for  there  is  no  danger  of  a  blowdown.  Plan 
for  your  new  silo  noto.  Send  today  for  a  list  of  Natco  owners  in  Ohio  and  ask 
for  Catalog  45 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company  ^'"^S'^"  Canton,  Ohio. 


The  silo  is  the 
most  important  bus- 
ihiss  builfling  on  the 
fafili.  Build  carefully 
*Hauf3  for  permanency. 


UNIFORM 
REMODELING 

Second -Hand  Uniforms  for  Sale 

7aps,  Service  Stripes  and  Pants  Stripes  Made 
While  You  Wait. 

DRY  CLEANING  AND  PRESSING.  .  .$l.ni 
PRESSING    25c 


SAM  ROSEN,  1574  N.  High 


A  RemsdyforAII  Live  Stock 

A  standardized  coal-tar 
disinfectant,  lice-killer, 
animal  dip. 

Ahvays  the  Same 
Destroys  disease  germs, 
fcures  skin  troubles.  Used^ 
''and  endorsed  by 
"50  Agricultural  Colleges 

•  guarantee  is  liberal  and  positive:  "If  Zenoleum  is 
noL  all  we  say  it  is  or  what  YOU  think  it  ought  to  be, 
you  can  have  your  money  back. ' ' 

Use  Zenoleum:  Get  more  milk;  more  pork- Tnorp  wool 
and  mutton;  more  egg-s:  more  work  done:  more  profit- 
Prices,  postpaid:  8oz.25c" 
Qt.  50c;  gal.  §1.50.    Ask  for' 
our  1915  free   Live  Stock 
Insurance  Policy. 
Zenner  Disinfectant  Co. 
Lafayette  Ave. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
csezenul{:l-m  MCE  pow. 

i-£S  f  .li  PUULTBY 


Special  Cash  Price,  postpaid,  $2 

Every  horse  OTrner  should  have  one  of  our  No.  914.  Drenching 
Bits.  Xo  cutting  of  cheek  and  tongue;  no  waste  of  medicine; 
animal  will  not  fight  it.  Can  be  used  equally  as  well  en  cattle. 
Will  last  a  lifetime;  practically  indestructible.  From  the  stand- 
point of  convenience  and  economy  it  is  worth  considerably  more 
than  the  price  asked. 

Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Veterinary  Instruments 
mailed  free  on  a^Dplication. 

HAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO. 

708  S.  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 
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Cushman  wSt  Engines 

FOR  ALL  FARM  WORK 

Notice  the  many  special  features  not  found  on  ordi- 
nary engines.  Advanced  type,  very  light  weight — 4  H.  P. 
only  190  lbs.;  8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs. 

Cushman  4- Cycle  Gasoline  Engines  are  very  quiet  and 
steady,  because  of  Throttle  Governor  and  Perfect  Bal- 
ance. They  are  not  cheap  engines,  but  are  cheap  in  the 
long  run,  as  they  are  the  most  useful  farm  engine  in 
America. 

Ask  us  for  free  catalogue  showing  many  jobs  Cush- 
man Engines  can  do  that  no  other  engine  can  do,  also 
about  engine  drive  on  binders. 

Cushman  Motor  Works  SIM! 


MONOGRA 


^^Sheppard  Ptg.  &  Pub.  Co.  I 

79  East  11th.  Ave.,  Columbus,  0.  I 

Citizens  Phone  3755  \ 

        . 

Print  Books,  Papers,  Programs,  &c  | 

GUARANTY—  Skillful,  Progressive  Printing  at  Popular  Prices  j 


GAS  FOR  UGHTING  AND  COOKING 

I  PILOT  LIGHTING  PLANTS 

SUPPLY  A  CITY  CONVENIENCE  TO  COUNTRY  HOMES 


A  simple,  automatic  gas 
machine,  producing  the 
most  beautiful  light  in  the 
world.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene. Installed  in  cellar  or 
outside  the  house. 

Absolutely  Safe 
Always  Ready 


H  a  n  d  s  0  me  ornamental 
chandeliers. 

Barns  lighted  by  pull  of  a 
chain — no  matches  needed. 

Clean  and  cheap  for  cook- 
ing. 

A  Cool  Kitchen 
in  Summer. 


Used  today  in  more  than  250,00  Country  Homes.  Pilot  Lighting  Plants  in- 
stalled complete,  ready  for  use  and  guaranteed.  Write  for  estimate. 

OXWELD  ACETYLENE  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  CHICAGO.  LOS  ANGELES. 
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/         TKeUse  Of  ^ 

Hercules  Dynamite 

On  Farm^Orchard  and  Ranch 


Prepare  this  Fall  for 
Spring  Tree  Planting 

You  can  materially  increase  the  strength  and  ^deld, 
and  hasten  the  growth,  of  trees  to  be  planted  in  the 
spring  by  dynamiting  the  holes  for  them  this  fall.  ^ 

Let  the  holes  lie  open  during  the  winter.  Then 
plant  the  trees  at  the  regular  time  next  year. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  rapid  progress  made  by 
trees  planted  in  this  manner. 

Hercules  Dynamite  breaks  up  the  soil  thoroughly  for 
some  distance  around  the  hole.  The  young  tender  roots 
are  thus  enabled  to  spread  and  grow  in  a  natural  manner. 

When  two  trees  are  planted  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  orchard, 
one  in  a  spaded  hole,  the  other  in  a  dynamited  hole,  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  latter  is  invariably  almost  twice  that  of  the  former. 
This  difference  always  shows  when  Hercules  Dynamite  is  used. 

If  you  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  advantages  gained  by 
using  dynamite  on  the  farm,  write  today  for  Progressive  Cultiva- 
tion." It  contains  valuable  information  on  tree  planting,  subsoiling, 
stump  and  rock  blasting,  drainage  work  and  other  agricultural  activities. 
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FIND  OUT  FROM  US 
WHAT  A  GREENHOUSE  COSTS 


Every  once  in  a  while,  after  we 
have  told  a  prospective  customer  ^ 
what  the  cost  of  a  greenhouse 
will  be.  to  meet  his  particular  re- 
quirements, he  declares  that  if 
he  had  known  they  could  be 
bought  so  reasonably  he  would 
have  had  one  long  ago. 

There  seems  to  exist  in  the 
minds  of  a  good  many,  the  im- 
pression that  greenhoUjSes  are 
millionaires"  luxury.  Unquestion- 
ably they  do  add  greatly  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  so-called 
moneyed  class ;  but  you  don't 
have  to  be  anything  like  a  mil- 
lionaire to  luxuriate  in  the  joys 
of  possessing  one. 

Growing  big,  tenderl 
the  joys 


Admitted  that  you  don't  get 
(uuch  of  a  house  for  less  than 
$1,000  or  so.  But  what  is  $1,000 
for  a  greenhouse  that  means  a 
lifetime  of  pleasure  in  compari- 
son to  the  same  amount  for  an 
auto  which  lasts  at  best  but  a 
few  years  V  If  you  can  afford 
one,  you  certainlv  can  the  other. 
For  a  satisfyinp-  happy-making 
hobby,  there  is  nothing  quite 
like  a  greenhouse. 

We  have  a  booklet  entitled 
Two  G's,  or  a  Peep  Into  Green- 
house Delights,  that  we  would 
like  to  send  you.  It  will  set  you 
right  on  many  of  your  w^rong 
greenhoiise  impressions,  and 
open  yoiir  eyes  to  many  of  its 
delightful  possibilities. 


y  delicious  grapes  in  pots,  is  one  of 
of  having  a  greenhouse. 


NEW  YORK  BOSTON 
42ud  St.  Bldg.  Tremont  Bldg 

ROCHESTER 
Granite  Bldg. 
FACTORIES:  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


SALES  OFFICES: 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
Franklin  Bank  Bldg.  Rookery  Bldg. 

CLEVELAND  TODONTO 
Swetland  Bldg.  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 

Des  Plaines,  111.  St.  Catherines — Canada. 
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Dairymen 
who  ship  direct  to 

creamery  are 
getting  best  results 
especially 
if  patronizing 
The  Ohio  Dairy  Co. 

TOLEDO      COLUMBUS  LIMA 


Cans  Furnished  Free  for  30  Day  Trial 


Write  for  Tags  and  Seals 


SEPARATORS 

are  by  far  the  most 
economical 


REAL  economy  is  never  short- 
sighted.   It  never  confuses 
PRICE  with  VALUE. 

PRICE  is  what  you  pay  for  an 
article. 

VALUE  depends  upon  the 
amount  and  quality  of  service  the 
article  gives  you. 

You  get  by  far  the  greatest  ac- 
tual value  for  your  money  when 
you  buy  a  De  Laval— BECAUSE 
a  De  Laval  will  give  you  much 
better  and  longer  SERVICE  than 
any  other  cream  separator. 

From  the  standpoint  of  its 
greater  durability  alone  the  De 


Laval  is  the  most  economical 
cream  separator  to  buy,  and  when 
you  also  take  into  consideration 
its  cleaner  skimming,  easier  run- 
ning, greater  capacity  and  less 
cost  for  repairs,  the  price  of  the 
"cheapest"  machine  on  the  mar- 
ket is  most  exorbitant  compared 
with  that  of  the  De  Laval. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  let  its  FIRST  COST  stand 
in  the  way  either,  because  the 
De  Laval  may  be  purchased  on 
such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  ac- 
tually pay  for  itself  out  of  its  own 
savin  es. 


A  De  Laval  catalog  to  be  had  for  the  asking  tells  more  fully 
why  the  De  Laval  is  the  most  economical  cream  separator, 
or  the  nearest  local  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  explain 
this  and  many  other  points  of  De  Laval  superiority.  If  you 
don't  know  the  nearest  local  agent,  simply  write  the  near- 
est De  Laval  main  office  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


